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RECENT HISTORY OF MEKEO SOCIETY 
By Cyrit S. BELSHAW 


HIS essay is based on a five-day visit to the Mekeo region of the Central Division 

of Papua. At best, therefore, it can only be regarded as a tentative account 
of recent events, with some hypothetical assessment of the social consequences and 
concomitants of recent agricultural experiments. It is an essay in applied anthro- 
pology, attempting to find criteria by which the administrators of the new Rural 
Progress Societies can judge the effects of their activities. It starts with a critical 
review of Mekeo social structure first outlined by Seligmann, followed by an account 
of a cargo cult which operated in the early years of the war, and then by an examina- 
tion of present Rural Progress Societies and some of the institutions and factors 
which have a relationship with them. 

Although the research was based on such a short visit, it was possible to expand 
the amount of reliable information gathered by concentrating on a number of topics 
which were felt to be critical, and by the use of Papuan and other assistance. My 
tour involved a rapid visit to the Inawaia and Veifa clusters of villages to see the 
societies in action harvesting rice by mechanical means. I then settled to work in 
the small village of Jesu Baibua, an offshoot of Inawaia. There I was helped by two 
Mekeo men of some education who carried out routine investigation. These were 
Aisa Gnu’u, a delegate to the recent South Pacific Conference at present acting as 
Agricultural Instructor and living in Inawaia ; and Kaekae Avaisa, a Veifa villager 
who had been assisting me for several months collecting basic information in the Motu 
village of Hanuabada, and who was therefore well acquainted with the object and 
methods of the research. In addition, the Sacred Heart Mission and Mr. W. Cottrell- 
Dormer, of the Department of Agriculture, had maintained some records which 
proved to be of value. 


A 





MEKEO SOCIETY 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


According to Seligmann,? the Mekeo people are traditionally descended from 
two groups, the Biofa and Vee. He then gives a hierarchical account of the social 
structure, dividing the two groups first into villages, then into a unit called ngopu 
(apparently a major lineage) which is segmented first into pangua and then again 
into thupu. Each pangua is said to have a ceremonial clubhouse called ufu used 
only by ceremonial and magical experts, and families within the pangua could 
build other houses called mgove. These would be used for relaxation and for the 
entertainment of people called ufuapte, according to Seligmann, members of other 
tkupu who have entered into a special bond of friendship, reinforced by marriage 
and ceremonial assistance. The mgove is also used by single men and widowers. 
Apart from the segmentation of the pangua into tkupu there are other divisions, 
particularly fa’angiau (senior relatives) headed by the chief lopia fa’a, and eke’t 
(younger relatives) headed by junior chiefs, Jopia eke’i. One of these two groups 
would be further subdivided into fa’a aut or chief’s helpers and to aut or warriors, 
the latter headed by a /opza to or war chief. It is possible that I have not completely 
understood Seligmann’s account of this apparently highly segmented society with 
considerable political and ceremonial division of labour: I cannot reconcile his 
story with that which I obtained by means of genealogies in Jesu Baibua and discus- 
sions with people of three villages. In certain important respects there appears to 
be a greater analogy with the Motu social structure than Seligmann believed. : 

The first step towards clarity is to remove the unit gopu from the hierarchy. 
This unit, though I was unable to trace its exact delineation, corresponds with the 


Motu varavara, literally ‘“‘ relatives,’’ a loose grouping of kindred including the major 
lineage and affinal relatives and sometimes even the descendants of affinal relatives. 
It appears to have some similarity to what Leach describes as the “ personal kindred ”’ 
of Borneo.? 


We are then left with a mythical ancestral association with one of two groups, 
the Biofa and Vee. Patrilineal descendants of these are grouped as ikupu, together 
with their wives, less women who have married into other ikupu (thus becoming 
simply ngopu). The tkupu is exogamous in theory, though one or two exceptions 
were noticed. Residentially adjacent tkupu are often descended from brothers, 
or in some other way may be regarded as offshoots from a parent major lineage. 
This major lineage is then called pangua, but by extension pangua sometimes means 
“ village,” that is a number of related :kupu plus a number of immigrant ikupu 
which may or may not be of the same Biofa-Vee group, and hence may or may not 
have a common ancestor. It should be emphasized that Mekeo society even to-day 
is in a continual state of flux, with :kupu shifting from one village to another en 
masse, or splitting between two different villages during the course of migration. 


1C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, Chapters XX VI 
to XXXI. 


2Cf. E. R. Leach, Soctal Sctence Research in Sarawak, H.M.S.O., 1950. 
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I shall exemplify this with material from Jesu Baibua. As Seligmann mentions, 
this village owed its origin to missionary activity. The original settlers came to 
this site from Inawaia (ten minutes’ walk away) to seek “‘ the peace of Jesus.”” They 
were then known as Lopia ikupu and were led by three brothers. As time went on 
and their descendants multiplied they split into three tkupu, Angufu uni nanga, 
Lopia, and Laelae. Only Lopia has a chief. Sometime later another non-related 
ikupu, called O’aki, came to the village. A pig fence was built round the whole, and 
it was referred to as a pangua. At the present time half an zkupu from Ina’o’ai 
has built its houses outside the pig fence. These people left their village on account 
of the heavy 1950 floods, and there was some disagreement as to where they should 
go; hence they split. Both the immigrant :kupu have chiefs. 

Kaekae Avaisa took a complete genealogy of the present Lopia ikupu, going 
back to common ancestors eight, nine, and ten generations before the present chief. 
Descent, with one important exception, is strictly patrilineal. Seven generations 
before the present chief there were six brothers, one of whom died without progeny. 
The eldest of these brothers was the chief, Jopia fa’a, and all his male descendants 
are known as fa’angiau (senior born) and fa’a au (secular chief’s helpers). The 
second brother was an 7so, a leader skilled in the magic and technique of fighting, 
who supported the /opia and who carried his descendants into battle with him. 
These descendants are the 70 aut. In later generations secrets of military leadership 
were handed to senior sons, junior descendants of the iso constituting his team. 
The remaining brothers were each skilled in different types of sorcery, which is from 
all accounts highly developed and specialized among the Mekeo. They were known 
as eke’t (younger men), they handed down their craft to their descendants, and they 
operated as a team in support of the senior zkupu members in ways which I have not 
been able to analyse. This I think is a reasonable explanation of tkupu divisions, 
which the diagram given below will make clear. 

I have mentioned that descent is patrilineal. The exception to this is the 
descent of the present chief, Maino Kaoka, which is included in the diagram. It 
appears that the senior branch died out. Instead of tracing back several generations 
to find a junior patrilineal descendant the people preferred to find a matrilineal 
descendant of a more senior branch. Maino is a dignified figure of a man, dresses 
conservatively, wears a half-moon shell as badge of office, and is always to be found 
in the background keeping a watchful eye on joint activities. Councillors and 
constables may rage at the people ineffectively ; a short sentence from Maino in a 
loud voice, accompanied by a rattling of lime-stick in gourd, brings immediate 
attention. His influence appears to extend over the whole village, even in tkupu 
which are supposed to have their own Jopza. 

Seligmann held that the ufuapie groups were special friends of people who 
called them by that name. Present day informants told me, however, that they 
would call ufuapie any tkupu whose original ancestor was not related to their own 
original ancestor (i.e. original in the sense of being the first member of the ikupw). 
Thus at Jesu Baibua Lopia, Angufu and Lalae would not be ufuapie while O’aki 
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and Ina’o’ai would be. In the old days, say modern informants, you could only 
marry ufuapte people ; to-day this is not so. If this acgount is correct, as I think it 
is, then ufuapie does not mean certain special ikupu but rather refers to all those 
peaple who are not in close patrilineal relationship. 


EVIAPIP AUVA'A 
mc 
Lopia Branch Iso Branch Eke Branches } 
| | 
iit | 
FUAVUAU INE’E | 





Descendants still extant 


MAINO AKEOGA 
| | 
| | 


' KIKIMA Vavuau (f.) m. to Inawi Village AME 
J 
AISA Tke (f.) KAOKA 
| 
No ch. 
Tke Vavuau MAINO 
(f.) (f.) (Present 
Lopia) 


Fig. 1.—Schematic Genealogy of Lopia ikupu. 


Finally, a word about the club houses: In drawing a sketch plan of the village 
I.noted the position of all buildings called ngove or ufu. I found that the two words 
were interchangeable and that the buildings were used in many different ways. 
Each was erected by and was the property of a man who did not have to hold a 
special position in the village. Some were erected by fathers or uncles for single 
boys who had attained the age of puberty. These boys would be joined by others, 
and they would entertain their friends there. Others were erected by widowers* 
for their retirement. Others were used as men’s clubhouses, where they worked and 
ate some of their meals. There was no suggestion either of initiation of youths or of 
a graded society. 


* The custom is that widowers must “ return to youth ” before remarriage, and hence take 
on the status of youths. 
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In addition to these houses in the village there are others built in the bush, 
away from common sight. These are used by sorcerers for the exercise of their 
magic, and are apparently analogous to the mgove referred to by Seligmann. I 
saw one under construction quite close to the village of Veifa, but the people of Jesu 
Baibua denied that they had any. 


CARGO CULT 

The account of the cargo cult in the Mekeo is of interest not only for comparison 
with other such cults, but also for three special reasons : first, we are able to compare 
the written account of one of the leaders with the diary of the Sacred Heart missionary 
who was in the village at the time ; second, the influence of a small group of related 
people can be traced quite clearly, and third, it represents a marked contrast from the 
state of affairs to-day. The following account is that written for me by Aisa Gnu’u, 
with minor grammatical corrections. Although it does not appear from his narrative, 
Aisa, being closely related to the leaders, was personally involved though a very 
young man at the time. This account is checked with the diary of the pmniest, 
discrepancies, comments and additional facts being given in brackets. Aisa’s story 
begins : 

In the year 1942 (February 1941 in the diary) a girl named Aisa Piau (Filo) 
had a dream that an old man (A’aia, traditionally credited with teaching the Mekeo 
their present customs) told her to leave her work and to tell all the rest of the people 
as well. They would get food from the heavens, which their grandparents who died 
long ago would send them. They believed the God would take them to heaven 
with their body and soul. The Fathers and Sisters were telling lies, so they tried to 
chase the missionaries away, and the sky would fall on the earth and darkness would 
come. During the dark all those who did not believe would all die. And those 
who stole other people’s goods would turn into a snake or a pig. Those who worked 
would turn into fish and those who did sorcery would also turn into fish or snakes. 
That stopped people from stealing, telling lies, and sorcery. The people who did 
sorcery were called devils. They were also forbidden to eat fruits of any kind. 

One day the crowd were in the middle of the village making lumps of ground 
like balls ; next morning they found one of them that could not break, and that ball 
of ground just broke last year and was thrown away. 

The three villages were asked to build an altar (the villages were those centred 
on Inawaia), late in the evening all the altars were brought to Inawaia; they were 
all decorated with beautiful bird feathers and bird of paradise feathers. At about 
nine o’clock they all gathered together to pray so that the stuff and cargo could fall 
from heaven early. They believe that some of the things really happened, such as 
tobacco, money, books, handkerchief, knives, permit for a truck, a gun, and several 
other things. They said that Father Louis, a Papuan boy who is now a priest, was 
the person who looked after all this that was going on; actually he did not know 
about it. (The diary says that the scene was one of wild hysteria, after three women 
had preached at the altars. The audience ran madly in all directions, kneeled and 
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shouted, beat themselves, ran into each other blindly, and refused to respond to 
questions even when shouted. This frenzied state lasted nearly a fortnight.) 

The idea was that the Europeans were stealing their things which their spirits 
were sending at the end of the world—all things such as ships, planes and machines, 
meat, fish, etc. They all believed that the Europeans were stealing these things, 
they said that they were told so by the spirits. All this world would turn into water. 
All the Europeans would die for stealing. For this reason one man named Iova Eko 
went to the Mission and hit a priest with an oyster shell. He was sent to jail for 
seven years ; they said he would become like the Europeans. (The mission staff were 
warned by a Jesu Baibua woman that the attack was pending. The school children 
were seized with panic and ran home. The Sisters locked themselves in the church, 
and the Father was cut on the head during a fracas with people who threatened to 
burn the church. A Brother was sent to the government post at Kairuku for 
assistance.) 

The leader was Filo or Aisa Piau. (She was called ‘“‘ Queen ”’ and had a retinue 
of young men.) She was the girl who dreamed and stopped the people from working. 
She is now married to a boy from the same zkupu ; they have two children, a boy 
and a girl. One leader was Konio Gnu’u. He was the “ uncle”’ of Filo, he was 
called God and was not allowed to be touched by anybody. If anybody touched him 
they were to pay for fear they would turn into a dog or would not take a good place 
in heaven. The other Kavo Ipame, a cousin of Konio, was called Jesus ; he also of 
whom they were afraid, but he was not as great as Konio. One was Ikuvu Evi, 
he was the person who made things such as money and other things which [ just 
mentioned above. One man saw with his eyes the money come from heaven. They 
went around blessing people who were sick, cured people with sores, and when he 
went to the store to buy, the money which bought goods came back, or with a pound 
he bought what ten pounds would buy. I asked this person and he said it really 
happened. One was Keama Gnu’v, who is now married to the girl who started the 
cargo business ; he used to go round with Filo wherever she went. Helping to see 
the sick, he went round telling the people to kill all their pigs, dogs and throw away all 
the native goods such as ornaments and sorcery things and leave their native customs. 
They all believed and the people killed all the pigs, took their ornaments, went to 
other places and bought pigs. (The slaughter of pigs later helped cause the reaction.) 
Oaeva’a Koau from Eboa and a girl Ame Auai who now is married to Oaeva’a himself, 
and Kiagaimo Ivi'ia from Inawaia were leaders. All the rest were from tkupu 

Inawaia Laina, and Puge Keamau from Jesu Baibua ; he was the person who told 
the future, told what was to happen before the day came and he now still tells what 
will happen to a person or when a thing is done by somebody, say stealing. They 
all thought it was good because they would be free from work, and they would get 
things freely. 

Amongst the villages it was said that the Inawaia people would be the leaders 
of the cargo cult so Filo chose a man or girl from each village to lead their own 
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people . . . (It was estimated that about two thousand people came to Inawaia 
from other villages.) 

The Government sent the police and the A.D.O. of Kairuku came and arrested 
the people. Some of them escaped. They also arrested Filo. She was put to jail 
for four months, all the rest of the party two months. (When the police lorry came 
the people thought at first it was a lorry from heaven, and ran to welcome it. Filo 
managed to keep in touch with her people from jail. They stole a horse from the 
Mission for her triumphal return, but did not feed it so that it was weak and useless 
when discovered.) 





— oe _ — x —— 
x xX x 
x KEAMA KONIO (AISA) KAVO 
| IPAME 
Filo, 


Fig. 2.—Relationship of some Inawaia Leaders. 


The police were sent every now and then to the village to stop the business. 
Still they hid themselves in the bush and prayed for their cargo, and little by little it 
was stopped altogether. At the end they all realized that they were wrong, they 
were short of food. They ate pawpaws green and green mangoes, sago and wild 
yams. This went on for three years, everything seemed to be short, hardly any 
coconuts. (An important factor in the decline of the movement may also have been 
the crop of deaths that started almost as soon as the police party arrived, possibly 
due to exhaustion and lack of food. The first man died ten minutes after the A.D.O. 
left the village, and the people immediately destroyed the altars. A lopia died the 
same day, and after that there were five or six deaths in quick succession.) 

The people knew that it would really happen; only the Government stopped 
them by putting them to jail, and they say that people would never do this again for 
fear that they were short of food and things. The people now say that it really 
happened because the things actually happened; handkerchiefs in the altars, on 
them were written Inawaia, Eboa, Jesu Baibua, Inauabui, the names of the villages. 
They say all they asked for they received. 

This is the end of Aisa’s story. 

The account shows all the essentials of cargo cult: the cargo myth, hysteria, 
rapidity of climax, dreams and second sight, and a mixture of traditional legend and 
biblical characters. Two points stand out, the first that the movement, even in its 
hysteria, seems to reflect certain elements in the social structure. The Inawaia 
leaders are a closely related group ; and it would be interesting to be able to tell just 
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how far kinship principles operated. The merriage of Filo and Keama, a marriage 
that would normally be regarded with abhorrence, appears to have been contem- 
plated before the cult. I have recently come across a similar case of breach of clan 
exogamy in Milne Bay which was also associated with the possession of second sight 
abilities. Here too the possessor indulged in political activity which seemed to be an 
aggressive outlet for a feeling of guilt. One wonders whether cargo cult leaders in 
general have been subject to some such personal strains. 

The second point is that the end of the movement was not accompanied by loss 
of faith. Even to-day the people believe in the miracles and in the essential truth 
of the message. They feel that luck was not on their side. And shortly afterwards 
they became deeply involved in the war with Japan, carrying for troops all over 
Papua. Now the war is over they are involved with the Rural Progress Societies. 
Even though they believe in the cargo cult they are beginning to see other ways of 
attaining wealth, and they have not much time to indulge in such activities. 


GARDENING AND FISHING 

I now give an account of gardening and fishing activity as recorded by Kaekae 
Avaisa. These activities, with hunting, trading and wage labour, form the main 
source of income for the people and the main direction in which labour is used ; 
hence they are both supplementary and competitive to the activities of the Rural 
Progress Societies and show a marked contrast to them. Once again I have corrected 
the grammar of Kaekae’s account, which now begins. 

When a man is interested in gardening he first plans on what block of land it 
would be possible to garden, and also makes sure that the land has been left a good while 
before it is used again. Then he enquires of the families whether they would agree 
in joining him. It could be any other person in the group as long as he will go with 
them to clear away the shrubs. (Kaekae denies that the gardening team consists 
necessarily of relatives, as with the Motu.) When all is ready a day is appointed to 
do the clearing. 

They get up early, the owner of the land or the garden may go out hunting, and 
his wife will go to garden and get food for the worker and helpers. 

First the clearing of shrubs and little trees which they are able to cut down by 
knives. At about twelve o’clock the workers come to a stop where they go and have 
lunch. . . Lunch may consist of meat, fish (if any), birds or fowls and a large amount 
of food cooked and served out in big dishes to give to the people, some to eat and the 
remainder to bring home. After lunch if some of the clearing is left they continue. 

The work of the clearing is always completed in a day and the following day will 
be the felling of trees. This is also a hard work so food and meat are necessary to 
feed the workers. 

It is very interesting to watch the men at work cutting down trees. Small 
trees are cut first, may be 20 or 30, then a big treeiscut. Vines are growing from tree 
to tree so when the big tree is cut it pulls all others to a big fall, and crashes to 
the ground with shouts after by the fellers. Thus could 50 yards be cleared in one 
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go. One must make sure that the branches and trunks of trees are cut up especially 
small so that when extinguished by fire none will be left. When all the trees have 
been cut down the work is over and they wait for it to be dried. It might take two 
or three weeks. Then the fire is set on, and watched for fear it may catch on to 
other people’s land. 

When all is burnt, another clearing of rubbish, branches, trunks of trees is 
possible before planting of vegetables is required . . . Before clearing of rubbish the 
owner of the garden starts to select suitable poles to divide blocks of land for each 
family or for those who helped to do the work. I could not say for sure how many 
people would be there, but a little to each person or family. Very often quarrels 
are up, between blocks of land, if the owner doesn’t give equal share of blocks. 

They then clear their own rubbish and it depends on how quick each family 
works upon his block who will do the sowing and planting first. The first planting 
will be fruit, maize, watermelon, onions, tomatoes, cabbage. Then fallow taros, 
bananas, sugarcane, water pots (i.e. gourds), native cabbage, and many other things 
which they think necessary. If a person has two blocks in the land he chooses one 
to be a banana garden or long-taro garden which are called ange. Banana garden 
would be no ordinary banana but that called /Jalua. 

A person who wishes for an ange garden selects the best eating ange. There 
are two kinds ; the best has no spots on the stem, the other has spots on the stem. 
He chooses a day for his garden to be planted. Before the planting day comes along 
the person first must have ready everything which he knows makes the ange grow 
and have good food. Also he has some leaves cut up in the basket which he mixes 
with the ange, that soaks into them, before planting. Ange bears good food in about 
six to eight months and is one of the foods that feasts are celebrated with. 

Also bananas (lalua) is one of the important foods for making feasts. . . The 
people that know a great deal in letting their garden produce many fruits have also 
some way of treating the plants when shooting. 

He has with him from his ancestors something (usually a bark) to burn in the 
garden. The smoke of it clears through the garden and in this way he thinks will 
make his /alua garden produce many fruits, and it will last a long time. Lalua 
garden may serve a family for one year. Lalua is much bigger when covered (i.e. 
the bunches wrapped in sacking or leaves) ; also it is better to eat. Also it is very 
good to eat the other bananas when covered. Some people have a way to let carpet 
snakes get into the covering. This is done to frighten robbers from stealing, also to 
make fun when the family get the fruit. What would surprise the women most is 
when the feast comes along and food is gathered in the coverings. They do not 
clear the coverings and the snake coils in it. They carry the snake home and when 
taking off the covering see the snake and may not eat that banana, they may give 
it to someone else, and will be very angry with the man who let the snake in the 
banana covering. 

A fence is also needed to prevent wild pigs from entering the garden. Sometimes 
a little opening is made and a trap set to catch wild pigs. 
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Weeding is made when weeds are growing rapidly, and women like to see their 
garden clean where they can easily get fruits. They also sleep in gardens for weeding, 
or making banana coverings, or to make gardens in another land. 


A man who knows a lot about gardening has his garden flourishing in great 
abundance of food fruits of all kinds. We call this sort of a person ‘‘ [sant Ugo.”’ 
Also he knows nearly every way of putting together the mixtures (of leaves, yam 
scrapings, vine sap, etc.) to be planted with taro, yams, bananas, sweet potato and 
fruits of all kinds. 

Yam (not ange) garden is seldom made, and are not big. Each person has a very 
small block to plant his yams, about 40 yards in length. It is very surprising, the 
way the yams are planted. No sound from anyone around, also they do not chew 
betel; this is still the custom nowadays. If a sound is made it means that the 
spirits would go away and would not look after the yam garden, make the yam grow 
poorly. If they chew the yams would not bear properly. 

It is not the custom that separate gardens are made. Everything could be 
mixed in the one garden, bananas, taros, sugarcane are in the middle, whilst sweet 
potato, pumpkin, gourds are planted along the fence. Only Jalua ange and yam 
gardens are separated and very well cared for. 

When a man has a plentiful garden his first plan is to give some of it to his 
friends. This friend of his in return pays back what has been given to him. 

There are some (bad) people who let down parrots, cockatoos, squirrels to eat 
bananas, also rats are driven out to eat ange. It sometimes causes shortage of food. 
The people all think that if all these native things that are bad would only be stopped 
they would be happy to see all the gardens producing lots of food and fruits, so as 
to have plenty all the year round. 

Fishing is one of the most interesting things you would see in the Mekeo district. 
It has some queer things you would glance at, for each way is different from other 
places. 

Firstly, when there is a big fishing day all men and women make ready his or 
her nets. The most important of all is to get ready what we call inove. This inove 
is the bringing of good luck in a way so as to catch many and big fishes. It is a 
little covering of three or four articles together in a little bundle. One may be for 
the big fish, and the kind of fish that is caught varies according to the articles in the 
bundle. There is often a great challenge between the neighbouring villages, and 
it is the man who has the strongest imove that catches a lot of fish. Also when there 
is a big fishing day the search for inove would take a man travelling to other villages 
asking his friends to give him what he requires. (Imove consist of articles such as 
bird bones, skin, feathers, hair, twigs or roots. They are used as charms, but without 
incantation.) Women also have inove prepared by their husbands and girls by their 
parents. These are tied to the bottom of the net. 

When a big creek is ready for fishing the owner of the creek (stretches of the 
larger rivers are not owned) will spread the news to all the people and villages, saying, 
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‘Come and try your luck if your imove is strong enough to haul all the fish out of 
my creek.’”’ It could be a week before fishing commences. 

The men go to the creek and start preparing their little platform stretching 
out to the deeper part of the creek so as to lower and lever their nets. They also 
dive and clean the bottom of the creek. 


When all is ready the fishing day comes to a start. They get up early, roast 
bananas over fires and bring them to the fishing spot. Ifa manis unlucky by chewing 
or eating some sort of bananas, he will not eat or chew for fear of not catching any 
fish. And if a person eats the same bananas and has luck, he may continue in his 
fishing and eat the same food before fishing. 

On the way to the creek a person goes in the bush to find some medicine leaves, 
vines, barks, or roots of a tree and brings them with him. He makes sure before 
picking, for there are lots of people in the bush looking for their own medicine leaves 
(who might observe his secret methods). A person is not allowed to tip the heel of 
another person in front. And if he does a dispute may arise between the pair. It 
is thought that by stepping on someone he has bad luck, and walking is watched 
carefully ; also not to step on any dirt of dogs for fear of bad luck. 

All assemble at the bank of the creek preparing their nets. A few fish spears 
are taken in case of crocodiles. The owner of the creek makes a little talk (exhorting 
people to follow correct methods, not to quarrel, and not to make any sorcery to 
prevent good luck). Then comes fear of bad luck again. You are not to touch a 
person, the other fellow will think you have given him bad luck. And if he doesn’t 
catch any fish, he starts to say to the one that touched him, “ Let’s wet outselves.” 
So the two start throwing water upon one another. 

Big nets are prepared on either side of the creek. Then the fishing starts, 
women and girls diving here and there, some catching fish, others coming up with 
nothing. When a man catches a big fish in his net he shouts and calls the name of 
his inove, giving it some odd name. It also attracts others who look at his fishing 
net. Also if a person catches a lot of fish with a shout after every haul is made, he 
also attracts women and girls. It is believed that the person may have a girl friend 
at this moment. Women and girls dive to every corner and under roots in the water 
for fish. They fish near the bank and where water is shallow. 

Young men dressed up line up along the bank of the creek and start to sing. 
They also keep an eye out on men or women who catch a lot of fish (to admire them). 
Sometimes lunch is taken at 12 o’clock ; others take no lunch. They eat when they 
feel like it, but as I have mentioned before, no other preparations are made for eating. 
They fish all day, but if fish are caught in great quantity it could last them one day 
and night. Night fishing is done by men only, not too much by net, but bows and 
arrows are used. Torches are also used and pressure lamps. Evening draws near 
and the fishermen come to land. Big meals take place of roasting small fish over 
fire. 

Older men, women and children all await the arrival of the fishers, wondering 
how much they have caught. 
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There are also men who cast spells over water, making fish remain in the mud 
and not come to the top and harder to catch. Sometimes fish poisons are used. 

The big fishes are selected by families some to pay for bride price, others for 
men to eat together at an wfu. Others are eaten by families and given to friends. 

Nets are spread out making sure to remove imove and placed in a good place for 
the next fishing day. Fishing is not done regularly. It depends on the creeks. 
Dry season is the time for fishing and big fishing may be done once or twice every 
year. Only women go to the samll ponds in the bush. 

This is the end of Kaekae’s account. 

We may now draw together some of the characteristics of these activities which 
will be seen to have some relevance for development plans. Although a great deal 
of foresight is needed, long-drawn-out continuous activity is not required. Work 
takes place in short intensive bursts of co-operative endeavour, accompanied by 
pride in achievement, personal competition, and a festive exciting atmosphere. 
Between these seasons of intense activity—clearing, planting and harvesting, fishing 
and hunting expeditions, and trading expeditions—activity is duller and less urgent. 
Weeding may be undertaken in a leisurely fashion ; and the daily routine of cooking, 
fetching water, repairing houses, mending or renewing nets, burning lime, gathering 
firewood, though some of it is extremely onerous and tedious, may be carried out 
quietly, with gossip, leisure, and calm. 

Considerable natural lore is attached to each of these activities. This lore is a 
personal thing, obtained through inheritance, purchase, and possibly occasionally by 
invention or discovery. A man’s success is felt to depend on his personal knowledge 
as well as on his labour intensity. But a lack of skill or an adversity in natural 
conditions must be covered up ; shame is difficult to-bear. The traditional method 
of doing this is to blame the inadequacy of the charms, or even more often to blame 
failure on the interference of others. A successful person is highly admired, is 
thought to obtain sexual favours as a result of his success (public admiration and a 
reputation for sexual prowess seems highly sought after by Mekeo dandies) ; but 
against this he must balance the likelihood of interference or sorcery undertaken on 
behalf of jealous persons. This theme of jealousy and its consequences is an 
important counter-balance to the ambitious tendencies of individuals. The Mekeo 
have a Papua-wide reputation for sorcery which, if the casual tales I heard in the 
district are to be believed, seems to be amply justified. 


THE RURAL PROGRESS SOCIETIES! 
The Mekeo plains are a large fertile area with varied soil conditions and subject 
to seasonal flooding. There is a short well-marked wet season at the turn of the 


“Much of this material is based on circulars from the Department of Agriculture, Stock 
and Fisheries, particularly the following : ‘‘ Address by Director to Conference of District Officers : 
Native Rural Progress Society—an Experiment in Social and Economic Development,” Sept. 
17, 1949; ‘‘ Native Agricultural Extension,”’ Aug. 25, 1950; Press and Radio release on ‘‘ Mekeo 
Rice Planting 1951 Season’”’ and ‘‘ Agricultural Projects in the Mekeo,” Jan. 4, 1951; and 
“Rice Production in Papua and New Guinea,” Agricultural Extension Circular No. 1, Jan., 
1951. 
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year, balanced by a similar sunny season in the middle of the year. These conditions 
have long been known to be ideal for the cultivation of certain types of dry rice 
crops ; further, the nature of the country makes mechanization technically feasible. 
Even as long ago as the end of the nineteenth century rice was successfully introduced 
by Mission Fathers to Mekeo villages. Later it became official government policy 
to enforce the cultivation of cash crops, in the first instance to ensure payment of 
native tax, and with the ultimate objective of encouraging a rise in cash income. 
This policy still awaits skilled historical analysis ; but it is fairly clear that it was 
unpopular among the people. Although in good seasons quantities of rice were 
harvested, the Administration was not organized to carry out the technical research 
work necessary to secure the best results. The crop also tended to vary with the 
energy and ruthlessness of the district staff responsible for tax collection. Methods 
of harvesting and milling were primitive and laborious. During the war, similar 
enforcement methods were carried out by ANGAU, with the difference that ANGAU 
agricultural staff actually lived in the area and provided a machine pool for ploughing 
and other activities. Although they were thus able to “ get on the backs of the 
people ’’ more thoroughly, they were also able to provide technical data which was 
of later value. After the war the policy of enforcement was abandoned, and the 
crop, with its unpopular associations, seriously declined except for small quantities 
sown for domestic consumption. 

In 1948 the Director of Agriculture visited the Mekeo and discussed the problem 
with the people. He met with the request that the people be taught better ways of 
production and the demand that the Government should help the people to reach 
new standards of living with financial and technical assistance. Further discussion 
led to the formation of small quasi-official bodies known as “ Rural Progress 
Societies ’’ in each of the participating villages. Sums of money were collected to 
provide a capital fund, and the Agricultural Department promised to provide a 
pool of machinery and to train the people to take respo.:sibility themselves. From 
the beginning, the Rural Progress Societies were conceived as primitive co-operatives 
(the people did not have sufficient experts to register as fully qualified Co-operative 
Societies), and the objects were in the first instance to grow rice for cash, to expand 
later to additional industries as required, and to use the income to raise the standard 
of living, health and mental outlook of the people. The whole movement was to be 
backed by an experimental station in the area at Epo. 

Although the start was slow and unsure, and accompanied by financial and 
technical difficulties, by the time of my visit in July 1951, it was well under way. 
Plans for the establishment of laboratories at Epo were developed. Machinery 
pools had been established at Inawaia and Veifa, each servicing a cluster of three 
villages, each cluster having a population of the order of 1,500 within ten minutes’ 
walk of each other. Each pool was in charge of a European officer. The former 
Director of Agriculture had himself resigned to devote his whole time to duties as 
Regional Agricultural Officer. Many Mekeo people had been sent to Port Moresby 
and other areas for technical training. Each village had its own society, controlled 
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by a committee, and its own machine huller and sometimes some hand hullers. A 
mechanical harvester had arrived and was being tried out in the Veifa area. Papuan 
mechanized production had expanded from 43 acres in 1949-50 to I92 in 1950-51, 
this being about 50% of the acreage (other sources being government planting and 
Papuan non-mechanized). An expansion of educational activities by means of 
Area Schools is planned by the Government, and a printing press is to be centred at 
Inawaia to produce leaflets and readers in the vernacular and English. 

Such a revolutionary scheme raises many problems of sociological and economic 
interpretation. Only a few of the key points can be considered here. 


STIMULUS AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

The Mekeo people asked for a scheme such as this; but in asking for it they 
had no real conception of what was involved. Their knowledge of the outside 
world, though broadened by the war, is extremely restricted. The only European 
agency which has been close to them and sympathetic to them has been the Sacred 
Heart Mission. The Mission has tended to tolerate native custom rather than to 
make a frontal attack upon it. Although its religious influence is marked, the 
effects of its educational policy have been slight. Village children attend the 
vernacular elementary schools, but there are only half a dozen young men in each 
village cluster who can speak idiomatic English (though those who have attained 
this higher standard are most efficient). One wonders, then, with this background, 
what the response to machines operating on a large scale, and the new methods of 
organization, would be. 

I have derived my answer from conversations with village people, and from a 
broadcast prepared by Kaekae Avaisa in which he interpreted his people’s reactions. 
The new machines—particularly ploughs and tractors, and later the headers— 
were regarded with astonishment and wonder. There was rivalry to learn to use 
them ; the excitement and pride engendered by their control was intense. The 
Mekeo man, who by our standards is rather an effeminate dandy, has tremendous 
personal pride, and to drive these machines in public was an excellent opportunity 
for showing off his skill and beauty. Young men attended the harvesting, highly 
painted and decorated, to impress the women. Even those who attended the more 
mundane hullers felt a sense of responsibility that seldom came their way in earlier 
society. This sense of pride in machines is probably the most important factor to 
date in ensuring the continuity of the scheme. By itself it is not enough, however, 
as we shall see later. 

There is the clear belief, too, that the machines represent a very real saving in 
labour. In some cases, this is a justified belief. One old man said to me, “ The 
best thing about the societies is this: the Agricultural Officer has a truck which he 
lets us use. We pay 6d. or 1/- for the driver and petrol and can ride to market or 
bring in house timbers. This saves us much trouble.’’ In other cases the belief 
needs caution. Kaekae Avaisa points out that the header saves the labour of 400 
people over many days. He also said that many people thought that the machines 
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would allow them to sit back and do nothing. As we shall see later, this is not 
necessarily true. 


This enthusiasm, however, is not shared by everyone, and there are a number 
of frictions which create a problem of social control. In Mekeo society, young men 
from about 17 to 22 years of age, that is just before marriage, are given considerable 
license. Their principal activity at this age is to dress up, dance and look beautiful 
in order to attract the attentions of possible brides; or else to go to work in Port 
Moresby to earn money before settling down at home. Yet it is just these people, 
who have recently left school, and who would normally be adaptable and receptive 
to new ideas, who are required for technical and other forms of learning. There is 
an incipient conflict here between the objectives, particularly of the European staff, 
and those of the young men. As rice growing yields a higher cash income, and as 
machine-tending and other tasks become more and more “ glamourized,”’ this conflict 
may possibly resolve itself. At the moment, however, it is the source of much 
friction. 

A more fundamental difficulty is resolving the personal and family jealousies 
which spring up from time to time, and which often result in migration and even 
physical conflict between tkupu. The people of Inawaia were angry when the 
header was sent to Veifa first. The people of Veifa expressed annoyance when I 
chose Jesu Baibua as the centre of my study. There have been several cases within 
the past year of people moving from one village to another after quarrels, with 
violence, resulting from jealousy. This will be an extremely difficult problem to 
overcome. One possibility would be to stress as much as possible the common 
ancestry of certain tkupu ; and also, when the time comes, as it will do, to amalgamate 
the societies of various villages, to stress ngopu relationships. The web of kinship 
extends widely, and by pointing out kinship relationships between individuals of 
different zkupu it may be possible to induce a sense of group coherence. 

It is of interest to note the relationship between the control of the Rural Progress 
Societies and the traditional social structure. The following list shows the office 
holders in Jesu Baibua, with their tkupu : 


President .. “en .. Punge Kiamau Lopia 
Retiring Vice-President .. Ivangai Maino Anguvu 
Vice-President Elect .. Punge Oko’a Anguvu (also signs bank 
book) 
Secretary .. - .. Waiva’a Punge Lopia 
Managers .. aia .. Ike Ake Anguvu 
Waieke Piauka Lopia 
Evi Lapu Lalae 
Eko Aisa O’aki 
Paijauve Opungu Ina’o’ai 


None of the chiefs is represented in this list. Their réle, it was stated, was 


‘to stand behind the managers,”’ to hold themselves apart from day-to-day business, 
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but to swing their weight on to one side or another in the case of difficulty. The 
managers, who are committee members, are mainly executives whose task it is to 
assemble the people of their :kupu for co-operative work—hence the general tkupu 
representation. Two vice-presidents are included here. The reason for this is 
that the president ran off with the vice-president’s wife. The vice-president was 
annoyed, but public opinion was against him. Because he expressed his displeasure 
openly and left the village to take a job near Port Moresby the people were in process 
of replacing him. A vice-president is necessary to act in case the president should be 
absent. It was said that the existence of a vice-president of a different skupu was a 
useful measure since it encouraged the president to stay on the job: he would resent 
the vice-president taking over, and the only way to stop this was not to give the 
vice-president any excuse. 

Of relations between the Papuan societies and the European advisers, I can say 
but little. In principle, the Europeans restrict interference to technical advice and 
the prevention of financial mismanagement. For instance, the people are advised 
when to plant, in view of current weather conditions, when to harvest, and so on. 
The committee takes the actual decision as to what todo. Machinery is not supplied 
until it is asked for. In several cases, advice has not been taken, sometimes with 
losses of crops ; but in most cases the people have learnt by experience. Whether 
in fact this system is carried out strictly to the letter, and whether it is effectively 
securing its objectives, I am unable to say. 


FINANCE, INCOME AND WEALTH 

As a movement controlled by an administrative department and making a 
contribution to the general commerce of Papua, the Rural Progress Societies come 
under continuous financial review by Treasury and other Departments, and their 
success is largely judged by their volume of production and by the financial organiza- 
tion. This, too, is an important consideration for the people themselves. Rice, 
it is true, contributes to Mekeo household economy ; but expanded production is 
justified by reference to the cash income it earns. This in turn must be judged 
against possible alternative forms of earning cash, such as wage labour in Port 
Moresby ; and in relationship to the labour that is expended. The matter of 
judgment does not end here, for the general effect on many intangible ‘“ values ” 
must be considered. These will be brought together as we reach a conclusion : here 
we can concentrate on financial aspects. 

Up to the present there has been heavy capital outlay by the Department of 
Agriculture with little return. This heavy capital backing, which is planned 
to extend to about {12,600 for machinery alone, has been undertaken on the 
assumption of an eventual expansion of production to several times the present rate, 
not only in the participating villages, but spreading out to others from this nucleus. 
It cannot be judged, therefore, on present conditions, whether this is or is not 
excessive : only the possibilities of expansion will provide the answer. This equip- 
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ment belongs to the Department, and it is hired to the societies for a figure which 
represents fuel, wages, maintenance and depreciation. 

Each society was started with a capital sum provided by contributions from 
the villagers. Not everyone contributed, and it is of interest to note that many 
participants in society activity are not shareholders. In most cases this original 
share capital was sufficient to pay for the machine huller, about {150. Seed is 
“lent ’’ by the Department to the societies, who repay it in kind. This is then 
replaced for next season’s planting by more departmental seed, thus enabling the 
Department to keep control of quality. 

Each society is charged by the Department for services of machinery, the supply 
of fuel, trucks, sacks and other equipment, by means of debit notes which are debited 
to the society’s account. The Department will buy milled rice at 54d. per pound 
(this price is likely to be varied upwards in view of current market conditions). 
Or the society may sell the rice freely. The Jesu Baibua people, for instance, are 
negotiating with the coastal Roro people to open a store there. Villagers may use 
the society mill for their own personal rice ; for this service a levy of one-seventh 
of the milled rice is made on society shareholders and one-sixth on non-shareholders. 
The secretaries are supposed to keep a record of all these transactions; in most 
cases they are just reaching this stage. In addition, they keep registers showing the 
number of days of labour contributed by each person. At the end of the financial 
year a dividend is to be paid on the basis of labour. Other sums are to be set aside 
for village improvement. 

In 1949-50 the harvest in Jesu Baibua was too small to do anything except pay 
for costs, and many of these were borne by the Department. Although the people 
lost much of their 1950-51 crop through late planting and the quarrel between the 
president and vice-president, the harvest was much expanded and the people are now 
looking forward to some return. When I was in the area in July 1951, the harvest 
was almost complete, and a figure of 15,500 pounds of milled rice was a reasonable 
expectation. At a higher rate of return than the previous season, this would be 
expected to yield a gross income of £390. Debit notes for the use of tractors will 
total nearly {200, and there may be further charges for huller fuel and materials 
bringing the total charges to the Department to {225. This means that, at the 
most, a net return of £165 will accrue to the village for its harvest. 

By contrast, there are 27 wage warners from the village, of whom 18 are in Port 
Moresby. These men would be able to earn on the average £6 to £8 per month, of 
which £4 to £5 would be necessary living expenses. At the very least they would 
be able to bring back a net income of £300 per annum between them, and since this 
rate of wage-employment seems to have been maintained for several years, this may 
be regarded as an annual income to the village. 

It can therefore be seen that the Rural Progress Societies will have to improve 
their financial position if their objectives are to be achieved, and if they are to 
compete more successfully with wage labour. There are two possibilities of improve- 
ment, increased efficiency and expanded production to allow for greater margins 
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(for it is obvious that optimum production conditions have nowhere been achieved). 
Both these questions, since there is no shortage of land and capital equipment, turn 
on the use of labour. 

But before considering this, it is instructive to observe some of the characteristics 
of the wealth situation in the village, and to see how far the monetary economy has 
penetrated. This is possible only in an approximate manner, but the available data 
may be a useful guide for the determination of later trends. It was obtained 
principally from a series of questions asked of the members of the thirty-four house- 
holds of he zkupu Anguvu, Lopia and Lalae. 

Generally speaking the area is particularly wealthy in terms of Papuan food- 
stuffs. The gardens are large and productive, and there are extensive groves of 
areca nut and even sufficient coconuts to permit the manufacture of small quantities 
of sun-dried copra. Pigs are an important element in wealth, there being no less 
than 114 in these households, and 45 dogs. There are signs that there may be 
considerable inequalities in the distribution of wealth. Units of land owned varied 
considerably in size, and the number of pigs varied from one or two in a household 
to ten to fifteen. 

Money apparently does not enter very much into bridal exchanges. Some of 
the items, particularly saucepans, however, must be bought for money, and all items, 
such as armshells, dogs’ teeth, bird of paradise plumes, pigs and water pots, may if 
necessary be purchased for cash. Further, a young man will spend money for calico, 
scent, combs and other items before marriage in order to beautify himself and to 
make presents to his betrothed. He is regarded as unenlightened until he has been 
away to earn money. 

A great deal of wealth is obtained by means of barter. Regular markets, 
attended by people from all over the area, are held once a fortnight in Biotoa village 
just inside the Roro border. The Jesu Baibua people usually leave for this before 
daylight on Saturday morning, sometimes returning the next day, and joining with 
other people in hiring the Department of Agriculture truck. Unfortunately the 
Saturday I was there only one Jesu Baibua woman attended the market. She took 
two bunches of bananas for which she obtained a shark and two crabs ; some oranges 
which were exchanged for two fish, some raw lime and some shellfish ; some home- 
made lime which was exchanged for two fish ; and some areca nut and betel pepper 
some of which was exchanged for two clay pots. From all accounts, money enters 
into these exchanges hardly at all. The main imports from Roro are clay pots (in 
which there is a considerable trade) and fish products. Crude coral and shells are 
also imported, turned into lime by the Mekeo people, and re-sold to the Roro to be 
eaten with areca nut. People from the hills also come bringing wallabies. Another 
regular market is held at Bereina on the opposite side of the St. Joseph River, and at 
several other places by special arrangement about once or twice a year. 

Manufactured products counted in the three :kupu surveyed were few. There 


were some tools—saws, hammers, adzes—and one pressure lamp. There was only 
one sewing machine, which is unusual in Papuan villages, reflecting I should say the 
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relatively backward cultural state of the women in the Mekeo area. On the other 
hand, there were six shotguns, five bicycles, and one accordion, all’ expensive items 
purchased for the benefit of the men. One man had corrugated iron for a house— 
a tendency to discard native house-building materials is generally noticeable in 
Papua. 

To sum up, though money is widely earned, it does not seem as yet to have made 
any direct radical impression in village life.6 In particular, the quality of domestic 
capital has not improved to any great extent. Returning labourers bring a certain 
amount of food with them, but spend much of their money on personal luxuries, and 
the daily source of food and other forms of wealth is personal exertion and barter. 
This is realized by the people, who are not wholly satisfied. One small European- 
owned trade store has recently been opened, but the people are talking seriously of 
opening their own stores with capital derived from the Rural Progress Societies. 
When this happens, the situation is likely to change considerably. 


LABOUR 
Mr. W. Cottrell-Dormer, of the Department of Agriculture, has abstracted 
figures of labour used by the Rural Progress Societies, which are included in the 
attached table for two villages, Jesu Baibua and Eboa. Several facts are directly 


Clearing November 1950 .. Jesu Baibua 380 
Eboa a 740 


December 1950 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa 
Planting 
January 1951 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa 


(February 1951 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa 


Weeding < March 1951 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa . 


April 1951 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa 


i 1951 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa 


Harvesting < 
June 1951 .. Jesu Baibua 
Eboa 


Fig. 3.—Labour Forthcoming. 
deducible from this diagram, after allowing for the fact that the April Eboa figure 
was due to exceptional circumstances. They are, first, that the demand for labour 


is highly seasonal, being concentrated in November-December and May-June (and 
July, for which figures are not available). From this it may be argued that there is 


5 I am setting aside here the indirect consequences of such events as migratory labour. 
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slack labour to be taken up, particularly in the off-season from January to April, 
and August to October. 

This is particularly borne out by the Eboa figure for April, which represents a 
turn out for the symbolic event of the construction and opening of a rice-milling 
shed. It should also be noted that these figures include both men and women, but 
not children who helped. If able-bodied men and women only are taken into 
account, and it is assumed that they work only twenty days a month, there is a 
potential labour force in Jesu Baibua, for instance, of 2,000 man-days per month. 
Even in the peak periods, therefore, only one-fifth of the available labour was used 
on Rural Progress Society work. A partial explanation of this is that the November- 
December rice-planting season coincides with the tail-end of the main Papuan crop 
planting season, though many foodstuffs are planted all the year round. The rice- 
harvesting season also coincides with the main food-harvesting season, though the 
intensity of effort in Papuan gardens is not great. When it is remembered that 
Papuan gardening activity is concentrated in short sharp bursts it would seem that 
the Departmental contention that there is a great deal more available labour is 
correct. 


Further, the intensity of labour when it turns out is not great. At any one time 
approximately fifty per cent. of the labourers present are not working. Labour to 
the Mekeo is a social event, accompanied by merry-making and gossip, and including 
long rest periods from time to time during the day. Young men who merely turn up 
to watch work in progress, and show off their beauty, have their names recorded as 
being present. This was particularly the case during the construction of the Eboa 
rice-mill, when only a fraction of the labour registered was required. It seems 
that here is a hopeful point for the expansion of production. But, as we shall see 
more clearly when we come to sum up, such matters are not only to be considered 
from the point of view of simple arithmetic. 

A further relevant point is the technical ability of the workers. This is receiving 
serious consideration, and many Mekeo have been sent to technical training schools, 
or have secured work with technical departments, such as the Works and Housing 
Department, to learn trades which are expected to be of use in their new work. 
Many others are learning to handle machines “ on the job,”’ and have shown consider- 
able aptitude for learning manipulation quickly. A native team was able to take 
over full control of the header, for instance, after it had been in the area for only a 
week. They are also able to learn repair work quickly. Maintenance and care of 
the machines is, however, less rapidly learnt. 


LAND 


Another problem which has to be overcome is the question of land use and 
ownership. Mechanical cultivation requires large tracts of land in single blocks 
rather than small patches scattered here and there. Land ownership, however, is 
fragmented in the Mekeo. To obtain some idea of this I enquired into ownership 
conditions of the land which had been used by Jesu Baibua for their 1950-51 crop- 
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The sample was too small to base firm conclusions upon it, but the following points 
emerged, many of which are likely to be typical. Ownership of the plots was held 
by male individuals who inherited strictly patrilineally. In an attempt to study the 
dynamics of fragmentation I traced ownership back to three generations before 
the present owner. During this period of time the boundaries of the blocks had 
remained steady, i.e. there had been no increase in fragmentation, and there was 
no case of a piece of land being shared with relatives, even siblings. When asked 
to give the reason for this, the people said that fragmentation must have occurred 
many generations ago, and that to-day the inheritance problem was solved, not by 
dividing up blocks among children, or even by sharing such blocks without division, 
but by allocating separated blocks 1m toto to different children. There will of course 
come a point, if this system is continued, where the number of children exceeds the 
number of blocks to be divided, and some form of fragmentation would be expected 
to result. But at the moment the situation appears to be static. 

Large areas were obtained for rice cultivation, not by relinquishing ownership 
rights in any way, but by lending the land of continuous plots to the society. This 
seems to be a most satisfactory arrangement. Agricultural officers are at the 
moment considering whether or not rent should be paid for the use of such land. 
I would myself consider this to be an unwise step at the present time, at least until 
rent is demanded by owners, for they regard it as a contribution to society activities 
and the payment of a cash rent would introduce complications in terms of land 
tenure and social friction which are difficult to predict. 


ASSESSMENT AND CONCLUSION 

In attempting to assess the value to the people of a movement such as the Rural 
Progress Societies, we can accept no one criterion. We cannot accept the present 
enthusiasm of the people as firm evidence that the movement will be of ultimate 
value, for enthusiasm is a fragile thing. We must observe the impact on the minds 
of the people, and attempt to trace the consequences according to their own values 
as at present conceived, and according to our concept of their welfare as outside 
observers. And then we must attempt to balance the gains derived against the 
inevitable sacrifices which must be made. I will attempt no such firm balance sheet 
here: my information is too superficial. But some of the points at issue may be 
discussed. 

One of the objectives expressed by both the European advisers and the Mekeo 
people is a rise in the standard of living and the development of a new way of life. 
Both these phrases are vague and need interpretation. Indeed, it is very difficult 
to visualize what is meant in concrete terms, and most of the specific points derived 
from the European advisers have been taken up as their own by the more educated 
people and the leaders and are now generally accepted, it seems, by the people. 

In nearly all Papuan villages, even those with an expanding population, there 
is a considerable child mortality rate. Population figures are inadequate for the 
Mekeo, though in Jesu Baibua there seems to be a slowly expanding population. 
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When household members were questioned systematically by Aisa Gnu’u he asked 
informants to tell him details of child mortality. The result, plus some information 
obtained from the village census book, is tabulated below. 


Deceased children of present married couples : 


Age : 
Under 1 year ie aie 
I— 5 years .. _ 1 29 
5-I0o years 
II-I5 years ot = I For three tkupu. 
Unknown ie op ss 7 
Total ras & a a 
Unproductive couples .. - i. ae 
Living children : 
Male Me Pa re nie 
Female ie ae a ot ae For the village. 
Total .. at - > 


Fig. 4.—Child Mortality in Jesu Baibua. 


It thus appears that there is a loss of about one-third of the children born, 
the loss occurring before the age of marriage and in most cases during infancy. This 
state of affairs does not seem to have been of concern to the Mekeo people. In other 
areas I have visited, such as Milne Bay, the south-eastern islands, and the Orokaiva, 
the people have been gravely concerned about the death rate of children, and about 
their education and general welfare. But in the Mekeo continual propaganda has 
been necessary to obtain a realization of the problem. There are probably sociological 
reasons for this. 

In so far as concern for the welfare of future generations has penetrated, it is 
linked with the Rural Progress Societies. This is particularly the case with education, 
for the people see in education the way to a knowledge of the world, the key to travel 
and general advancement. In medical affairs it is not so marked, though there is 
talk of introducing village pumps. At the present time, especially in the dry season, 
the villages are extremely dusty, and as they are situated away from rivers to avoid 
flooding hazards, the children are seldom washed and cleanliness is difficult to 
achieve. Pumps bringing water to the villages could both allay the dust by enabling 
grass to be grown and assist with hygiene. 

A further objective, present particularly in the minds of European advisers, 
but only in those of one or two of the Mekeo people, is a reduction in the cultural 
differentiation of women. This is a particularly difficult aspect of the social revolu- 
tion, and its consequences, if successful, would be profound. As in most Papuan 
societies, the main objections to such a policy are raised by the women themselves, 
who are proud of their strength and energy, and who bitterly resent any suggestion 
that their labour should be reduced. But I have not seen this carried to such 
extremes as in the Mekeo, where, except for a short period after marriage, the women 
abstain from personal adornment and devote their lives to solid hard work. The 
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effect of this continual grind can be seen clearly on their deformed bodies, a striking 
contrast to the dandified gentlemen of the village, ceremoniously reclined on sitting- 
platforms. In many ways it is as if the sexes were reversed in role. Yet it must 
not be inferred from this that the women are without social power. They are present, 
sometimes volubly, at every meeting, and I noticed the way in which they would 
press forward with the men to obtain an understanding of the new machines. In 
several cases the men ordered them away, but they returned unabashed. It is 
noticeable, too, that women leaders are not appointed to supervize the work of 
women’s teams, which are controlled directly by the male “ managers.’’ This has 
caused some resentment, and there are signs that the women may be given more 
responsible tasks in the societies. 

Besides solving such problems the societies are of course expected to provide a 
financial return, and to be the means of an improvement in domestic capital. It 
has already been noted that thete is room for development here. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the societies are expected to reduce the 
‘pain’ of labour. This is a hope that may possibly not be fulfilled, and as it is so 
ever-present in the minds of the people it may turn out to be the critical point. 
We have seen that optimum production has not yet been reached, and that it must 
be reached if a financial return is to be gained which will enable wider objectives to 


‘ 


be achieved. To obtain this optimum production, more people must work and 
they must work harder. In other words, the economy is now geared to the machines, 
and to keep the machines working more, not less, work may be required. Many of 
the people realize this, and there is certainly some slack which may be taken up. 
But in taking up this slack a point may be reached at which not only leisure, but 
other values have to be sacrificed. Work in a Mekeo village, as I have already pointed 
out, is a social event. The people need symbolic occasions at which they can have a 
feast or a party, showing that they are a group co-operating in the widest sense of 
the word. Such an occasion was the opening of the Eboa rice-mill. They also need 
opportunity during every-day work for gossip and day-dreaming. Otherwise the 
joy of work disappears, it becomes a humdrum European thing. Work among 
ourselves tends to be a matter of daily routine, something that has to be undertaken 
on pain of worse suffering. Among the Papuans this is not entirely so. Work is a 
means towards a particular kind of life in which social values and the joy of living 
are perhaps more important than material things. If, in order to obtain material 
things, or a visionary ‘‘ wider outlook,’’ the people find that they lose their immediate 
happiness in life, and are geared to something that is humdrum, they will rapidly 
lose interest in the societies, which will have failed in their objective. 

But this is not necessarily so. Imagination on the part of the Europeans, and 
the native genius of the people, can well save the situation long before the critical 
point is reached. Even harvesting with an Australian-built header can be turned 


into a festival. 


CyriL S. BELSHAW. 











AN OENPELLI MONOLOGUE: CULTURE-CONTACT 


By C. H. and R. M. BERNDT 


HE text set out below presents some impressions of an Aboriginal woman in 

the culture contact situation. The circumstances in which it was recorded 
were as follows. 

During the course of our field work! in the Oenpelli area, western Arnhem Land, 
the Aborigines were in a rather restless state, owing to the fact that the Church 
Missionary Society staff at the local Mission station had, in accordance with the 
policy of the Society at that time, ceased to issue tobacco. Over a period of years, 
the Aborigines had become accustomed to smoking, and for the most part strongly 
resented this interference with what had become for most of them an established 
habit. 

We pursued our usual policy of issuing Aborigines who helped us in our research 
with a small daily quantity of tobacco, this being done with the knowledge and 
consent of the Mission. We endeavoured to make a fair distribution, working with 
a wide range of informants while retaining a small nucleus of persons particularly 
competent to assist in certain specific directions. Inevitably, however, the demand 
exceeded the supply ; and one evening a couple of “ regular ’’ Mission employees 
who felt that they had not been receiving their due from the others decided to protest. 

It was, at this period, the practice of one of us (R.M.B.) to record each morning 
a series of dreams. The two men who were “ starving ”’ for tobacco, although they 
themselves had worked from time to time as informants on this and other aspects, 
suggested that the telling of dreams would lead to a visit from representatives of 
the Darwin police force, who would take numbers of the local people away to gaol. 

The discussion which ensued, although heated, was of brief duration. Its 
only apparent effect on our work was to bring increased numbers of people to our 
working camps, offering dreams as an assurance of their confidence. The fact that 
it had taken place at all, however, throws an interesting sidelight on the contact 
situation at Oenpelli. 

The presence of heightened emotional tension had been apparent among the 
local people for some time, relieved by various quarrels and fights as men and women 
blamed one another for the Mission’s failure to issue tobacco. This particular 
manifestation was however the first (and last) of its kind, since on the whole the 
camp appeared pleased to have a potential source of supply which was more accessible 

1 This was carried out between December 1949 and May 1950, under the auspices of the 


Department of Anthropology, Sydney University, and the Research Committee, Sydney Uni- 
versity, which has also supplied grants for writing up this material. 
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(and in many ways more congenial) than the buffalo hunters’ camps on the other 
side of the East Alligator River. 


It should be added that arguments and fights were of almost nightly occurrence 
in the Oenpelli camp. The disappearance or distortion of many elements of the 
indigenous culture pattern, for which apparently no acceptable substitutes had 
been found, was producing an effect particularly evident in the evenings, when 
Mission work or “ outside ’’ hunting activities had ceased for the day. Sacred 
ceremonies were indeed held from time to time, but not to the same extent as 
formerly. There was an increasing emphasis on extra-marital “affairs”; and 
songs on this theme,? with new ones constantly being composed by a number of 
songmen, provided almost the only form of organized entertainment available. 
Quarrels were, therefore, a popular means of diversion, offering as they did oppor- 
tunities for displays of oratory, and for the release of: emotional tensions. The 
greater number of those which took place during our stay in the area stemmed 
either from tobacco or from marital and extra-marital disagreements (e.g. about 
“‘ sweethearts ’’). 

On the morning following the exchange of words mentioned above, the men 
appeared to consider that the subject had been exhausted, and were surprised that 
we should feel there was anything further to discuss. As some of them pointed 
out, they had agreed that there was no foundation in the “‘ policeman ” rumour, and 
were ready to have their dreams recorded ; and what more was there to say? It 
seemed to us too important a matter to pass over lightly, although pressure of other 
work prevented our devoting very much time to it. We decided therefore that 
one of us (C.H.B.) should spend the greater part of that day in obtaining further 
comments. 

The following text is a consequence of this. Having touched on this particular 
topic, the speaker was permitted to follow the association of her own ideas without 
interference or direction. At this stage, sufficieat competence had been attained 
in the local language (Gunwinggu) to enable ordinary (although not rapid) speech 
to be recorded verbally im toto with reasonable accuracy. After such recording the 
whole text was, as usual, discussed in detail to make certain that there were no 
errors or misunderstandings ; and the speaker and other women added further 
relevant comments. 

The speaker in the text is Ngalgindali (Mission name “ Dorcas”’), a young 
woman of about 27 years, who came to the Mission with her parents as a small child. 
Both her father (now deceased), who came from Djalbangur, south of Gumader 
Creek, and her mother from Gurudjmug, in the stony country south of this, spoke 
Gunwinggu. Her husband is also a Gunwinggu-speaking man, but comes from 
middle Gumader, further to the north, and has some Maung affinities. 


2See R. M. and C. H. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, Viking Fund 
series in Anthropology, No. 16, New York, 1951 ; also “‘ Erotic Stimulation in Western Arnhem 
Land Songs,’”’ Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Vol. IV, International Universities Press. 
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The general translation of the text with a discussion of its significance in the 
culture contact situation is given first, and after it the Gunwinggu text with inter- 
linear translation and notes. This serves as a guide to the general translation, and 
also provides useful material for linguistic analysis. 


GENERAL RENDERING 


“Last night we were speaking to one another about the language and dreams 
which we tell those two ‘ white ’ people here. Then some of the men said, ‘ Perhaps 
you'd better not tell that husband any of your dreams, or a policeman may come and 
get us, take us all away ; for that’s what he told him, about all you who work for 
those two.’ That’s what they said. Then my husband said, ‘ Those two didn’t 
come here for nothing, but an important man sent them. They go to every place, 
and get all the languages. They go there, and then they talk together ; they show 
those important people that everything is all mght. As for us, we should leave 
English, and write our own language on paper. That’s why those two came; they 
look after (our language) for us Aborigines,’ my husband said to them. ‘So don’t 
you be frightened, because we’re not. Those two didn’t come to make trouble. 
They just want to find out our thoughts, and the different features of our language, 
our “cousin ”’ language, our relationship terms, our phratries and so on. They 
listen to all those things. Afterwards they will send back that information for us, 
so that we can write our own language ; because now we know only what those first 
“white ’’ people showed us, their English language. That’s all we know how to 
write when we get paper, but we can’t write our own language ; we just don’t know 
how to do it. We know only how to write English. Those important people who 
look after us, where they live in their own country, want us to mix our own language 
and English, so that we can write them both. Those two “ white ” people came here 
to tell us that they wanted to learn our language. Then they will take it back there 
to show that important man. He will say that everything is all right; he will 
congratulate us all, here where the missionaries made a station. As for us, they 
just stopped our tobacco. Before, when the “ white’ man himself was “ boss, 
we used to get it ; but now we have an Aboriginal “ boss’ in our camp. We should 
try to follow their thoughts, these people who cut off that tobacco. We can’t 
smoke here, in this place; but all over the country, where the missionaries put 
stations and settle down, they still smoke there, where they have a “ white ”’ “ boss ” 
who gets tobacco for them. But here one of us Aborigines is “ boss,’”’ and that’s 
no good ; and so we don’t get tobacco, and all this place is spoilt. 


> ” 


““* Those two just came for a while to learn our language and our thoughts, 
and about what happens in the sacred ceremonies. They went here and there, and 
saw many different places; and the people belonging to those places taught them 
their languages. Then they came here for us ; they wanted to see our country, and 
what we were doing. They will go away for a long time, and may not come back 
again. So they want to learn everything they can here, all about our language that 
we speak, and our various ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ Beings who put themselves in our country 
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(in mythological times). But we don’t go to look after our country, to see that it is 
all right—our very own country, where we were born. We just came here to-stay, 
where to-day the place belongs to the “ white ” man, but before was the Aborigines’. 
Now the “‘ white” man has it ; and so we still stay here. We know only how to 
speak English, when we write any time, but we don’t know at all how to write our 
own language. So those two “ white ’’ people came to let us know about it. The 
men talk to him here, and we talk to her. Then they will send back to us this 
language of ours that we give them ; that’s what they said. They didn’t come here 
for nothing. We stay here, and tell them what a bad fright we got, all of us living 
here. They just came, and we give them our language ; then they go to some other 
place, and they look into those Aborigines’ minds ; and they speak our language 
that we gave them. They said, ‘“‘ We just came to learn your language and dreams. 
For,” they said, ‘“‘ you killed nothing, maybe, so that a policeman should come to 
get you. You're always getting frightened, talking that way!’ That’s what they 
said to us, for we were afraid. They came to remind us how before we were born 
in our country ; for those First People made it all for us, and made us too, so that 
we became human, able to speak and to walk. That’s why those two came and 
asked us about what we did before, where we stayed in our country ; for it was only 
lately that we came here, where the “ white ” men made camp, and we tasted that 
food and tobacco when they introduced us to it. Now we all want to stay here ; 
we don’t go back to live in our own places where we were born. We just forget that 
country. Then they come, those different Aborigines of one kind and another. 
They eat all our food and meats, there in our country, and our wild honey too. But 
we can’t grumble at them, because we stay here to get that ‘‘ white ’’ man’s food ; 
we don’t live there in our country. Before, those people took some of us here, and 
put us into the dormitory, and so we stay in this place for good. We shouldn’t go 
and fight each other any time, we should just stay quiet : for we ourselves changed 
things here, and made a new place. Before it was different, it was our own place ; 
but now one Aborigine is in charge of us dark people. That’s why the place has got 
different here. We should pay some attention to those people whose country: this 
is, and not go contrary to them. Maybe, ourselves, we should have stayed in our 
country, so that we could make a place there if any “ white ’’ man ever came and 
settled there. We should stay without arguing if he ever made camp, for we came a 
long way to reach this place. We should have stayed there yet, because (here) they 
all quarrel with one another, where we sit together in the “ ring place.” But that 
man whose country this is doesn’t (quarrel and) grumble at this place, he and his 
daughter. It’s their country ; but we are strangers, we just came here for a while.’ 

‘‘ That’s what we said, when we were talking to one another last night. We are 
all strangers, except for those two, that father and his daughter, (here) where the 
‘white ’ man made camp; this is the place where they both were born, their own 
country. Those First People made the country for them ; they said, ‘ Here is the 
proper country of the ‘‘ Bargid ” people, here they will speak the Mangerdji language. 
Then they can take them in marriage, those who speak Gunwinggu,’ said those 
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First People of the ‘ Bargid.’ They have all died, but there are some (still) in the 
west ; here there are only three who speak ‘ Bargid,’ those who belong to this 
country. As for us, we who speak Gunwinggu and Jiwadja, we are strangers. 
He should still be looking after this, his own country here. When we fight one 
another, those two, that father and daughter, will say we shouldn’t be here. ‘ They 
must be different, those people who came here, daughter, to our country. So they 
argue away ; but if we were to grumble, and the “ white ’’ man ask us to stay here, 
he might put us in charge of all these people who came when they heard the “ white ”’ 
man was settling here. Men and women came pouring out from their country, into 
this one place belonging to us. Now we speak Gunwinggu here, and Guru, Dangbun 
and Rembarnga, Jiwadja, Maung. They should all stay here, and we two should 
look after them,’ said that man, whose country this is. 

“ We all just came as strangers and saw this place, and saw for the first time 
that house the ‘ white ’ man made—for we, ourselves, make our houses of paperbark 
and stringybark. So then to-day we make our houses of iron, and go inside any time 
when it rains. It is only recently that we saw those ‘ white’ people; before we 
didn’t know them, but we were afraid. We feared them, just as those people did 
when they saw the first ‘ white ’ man making camp here, and going up to the camps 
to look for children. They ran away in fear, and stayed in the grass, for those older 
people had never seen ‘ white ’ men before. They went in fear into the grass, being 
frightened when they saw that ‘ white’ body; and they were afraid of guns, too, 
and the sound of shooting. They didn’t stay in the camp; they went about 
frightened in the middle of the night when the ‘ white ’ man slept, after putting out 
his light. The Aborigine watched that light, looking out for it ; he said, ‘ Well, he’s 
asleep, that “‘ white’ man, so I can come out!’ He was very much afraid of that 
gun ; nobody used to make that noise in his ears! He just made straight for the 
rocks and stayed there, that man and the other Aborigines who lived before, those 
who died just recently. Then those who lived here, in this country, said to them : 
‘You don’t want to run away in fear! He won’t kill you, or shoot you with that 
gun! He shoots only animals, he eats only their flesh, so don’t you run away ! 
This man who came, he is the same as us; but these people just became “ white.” ’ 
So they didn’t remain frightened, those Aborigines who came here as strangers ; 
but they heard that gun, and started to go back straightaway. Then those older 
ones from among our people said to them: ‘ Why are you afraid of that ‘‘ white ”’ 
man? He came, that new man, to teach us all about when we fight among ourselves 
and finish ourselves up. That’s why they came, those “ white ’’ people, to stop us.’ 
That’s what they told them. Time went on ; and at last they found children, and 
put them in the dormitory. They got used to stopping there among the “ white ” 
people, for they had explained to them, those new people who came and heard about 
that “ white’ man. That’s when they came and saw that his body was really 
“* white.’” Then they, our people, were afraid. Time went on, and they lost all 
their fear. Some of our people went into the dormitory, and slept among “ white ”’ 
people ; but some of the children ran away. They kept thinking of their fathers 
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and mothers, and they were still afraid of that “‘ white’’ man. They said in their 
minds, ‘‘ Perhaps, when we sleep, he will shoot us in the night !’”’ So they ran away. 
At last, in the morning, that ‘“‘ white ’’ man went to look for them, and got them. 
He kept on doing that. Some he couldn’t find, of those young girls and boys ; but 
some, he took their arms. Then they were frightened ; they cried loudly when he 
touched their skin, those children. That child had no sense, because they hadn’t 
explained to him properly ; so he just got frightened of the ‘‘ white ’’ man when he 
came up there talking. He tried to cry, and urinated in fear when the “ white ” 
man touched his skin. He tried to run away, but those Aborigines standing near by 
took hold of his arm. He tried to bite them; but at last they got a lot of those 
children ; they brought them up and the “ white’ man got them. The child tried 
to bite the (“‘ white ’”’ man’s) hand ; then they said to him, ‘ You stay quiet with that 


‘white’ man, or he might shoot you with his gun!’ Then the child stopped 
crying altogether. They went on, and slept in the “‘ white ’’ man’s place. He gave 
them food, and said to them, ‘ You eat it, for the very first time!’ He gave them 


milk, too. They threw away the goats’ milk, and all the food ; and a dog came and 
ate it allup. He came to look for them, that ‘‘ white ’’ man. He said, ‘ Did you eat 
that food I gave you?’ Then they said, those other boys, ‘ They didn’t eat it, but 
they threw away that goats’ milk and food; so then a dog came and ate it all up.’ 
That’s what they said. For a long time they were still afraid. The “ white ’’ man 
gave them no food. So then their mothers and fathers brought them fish, and wild 
honey ; that’s what they ate, and filled themselves. Time went on, and at last 
they lost their fear, those young girls and boys. They tasted that ‘‘ white ’” man’s 
food and meat, and goats’ milk; and after a time they all grew used to stopping 
there. They didn’t go up to the camps to see their mothers and fathers, but just 
played in that place where they camped with the “ white’? man. Then their 
mothers and fathers, when they came to visit them, saw them there at the dormitory 
where they slept. Time went by; those young boys all grew big, and made sweet- 
hearts with those young girls. Then that “‘ white” man himself gave them in 
marriage. Not one of the men got his promised wife. But they just left it, they didn’t 
make trouble ; they just grumbled at the (girls) mothers and fathers. Then that 
‘‘ white ’”’ man recompensed them ; he gave them food and tobacco. Then they stayed 
quiet, each man to whom one of those girls had first been betrothed by her mother. He 
didn’t get angry, but just left it. He said, that man to whom any of them had been 
promised : ‘ Already I’m growing old, so let him take her, one of those young men : 
because my wife might be “‘ frightened ”’ of me, and cry, if I slept with her.’ They 
couldn’t do anything, to fight one another (about it), because the ‘‘ white ’’ man had 
given them all (in marriage), those young girls who had stopped in the dormitory, 
and those young boys. It was his order, that ‘‘ white’ man’s ; and so they didn’t 
argue, those fathers and mothers. On his own account, then, he chose them, and 
gave them (in marriage) until none were left ; and we younger people were born. 
We all grew bigger, and afterwards another “ white’’ man came. He questioned us, 
and made a choice (from among us) to give those young boys who had been in the 
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dormitory at the same time as we had. Time went by, and he had finished giving 
us all. Those (other) very small girls were just starting to grow. He took them 
(into the dormitory), and eventually they grew and grew until they all had breasts ; 
they had their first menstrual period, and came back into the dormitory that the 
‘white ’’ man had made for them. They stayed there for a long time, and grew 
really big. At last that “ white ’’ man said, ‘ I want to give them in marriage, (those) 
young boys and girls.’ So two of them were married, a man and a woman. We 
went on, and the next month another girl was married toa man. He kept on doing 
that, that ‘“‘ white ’’ man, giving (in marriage) those who had grown up together at 
the same time. At last he had finished giving them all. (Then) they were born, 
those really small children. They were put inside the dormitory. At last they grew 
really big, and reached puberty. Their mothers and mothers’ mothers took them, 
and their fathers’ sister(s), and put them over warm ashes until they were finished ; 
(then) they put them back into the dormitory again, where they lived. At last 
men took them publicly (in marriage), and brought them each to their own camps. 
Each of those men knew his own betrothal arrangements, (but) they gave (the affair 
over to) the “ white ’’ man. He stopped (then) ; he said, ‘ You Aborigines, you have 
your own custom, when you give (wives) to one another according to that “ cousin 
business.’’ But don’t do just this one thing when you give them: when they are 
small, don’t give them yet’, that “‘ white ’’ man said to them. ‘ Then when that girl 
goes on, and grows really big, that’s the time those men can take their own (wives),’ 
said that ‘‘ white’? man. They got them all, and were married together.” 
Comments. 

This text, obviously, suggests many more lines of discussion than can be con- 
sidered satisfactorily here. We shall, then, deal only with some of the most out- 
standing. 

It will be observed that the missionary is the first “‘ white ’’ visitor to this area 
to be specifically cited. For this, the age and the tribal affinities of the speaker must 
be held responsible. The country about Oenpelli was taken up as a pastoral station 
early in the present century, and it was only in 1925 that the Church Missionary 
Society assumed control of the station. The original tribe inhabiting this area was 
the Mangerdji, with a few subsidiary groups. The Gunwinggu, who now comprise 
the greater part of the local population, were relatively recent arrivals. The speaker 
is thus less concerned with the early ‘“‘ white ’’ contacts at Oenpelli than with the 
Mission, of which she had not only heard more, but had had personal experience. 
While not among the very first children to be admitted to the dormitory, she was 
nevertheless profoundly influenced by what she had been told of their experiences. 

The setting of the text moves from the present to the past ; and the most obvious 
link connecting the two is fear. In the first place, there is fear of the policeman ; 
this is a potent factor, which made its appearance during the course of work on a 
variety of subjects with numbers of men and women. The emotional insecurity 
which many of them feel in the contact situation when faced with the (to them) 
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frequently unpredictable behaviour of “‘ white ’’ people is not always apparent, and 
rarely consciously expressed. It is only at times of crisis, as when deprived of 
tobacco (which they regard as a “ food ’’) that they experience conscious feelings of 
frustration, and inability to cope with a situation essentially beyond their control. 
In the second place, these same emotions in varying degrees of intensity were 
engendered by first contact with ‘“ white’”’ settlers or missionaries. It was not 
merely the firearms which they carried and used, but the sight of their pale bodies, 
and particularly the unpleasant sensation of being touched by them, which had this 
effect. 

Through this emotional reaction to “‘ white ’’ visitors and settlers, the present 
and the past are directly linked in the speaker’s response to the term “‘ policeman.”’ 
The fact that the writers, on this their second visit, were familiar to all the local 
Aborigines, and on relatively intimate terms with many of them, proved successful 
in combating, at least on a conscious level, the suggestion that they might bring a 
police expedition to the district. It was, however, insufficient to dispel the feeling 
of uncertainty latent in the whole contact situation (in which the anthropologist 
is, inevitably, included), and centred in some degree on the “ policeman ”’ and his 
power to disrupt, forcibly, family and tribal life. 

The anthropologist, being involved as a third party in this particular discussion, 
receives some attention in the text. The emphasis here is on his practical value to 
the local community: “they will find out all they can about our way of life, the 
way we think and behave, so that they will come to understand us ; and this know- 
ledge will be used eventually to our advantage.”’ 

The Aborigines are thus concerned principally with the future benefits to be 
derived from the association. For this attitude the writers must confess some 
responsibility, since it reflects their emphasis on the necessity for using the language 
as a means of understanding indigenous life and thought. Aborigines who watched 
their own words, stories and songs, being recorded daily, and unsuccessfully attempted 
to read them, became eager to write in that way themselves. Older people, less 
interested in the actual technique, confined themselves to expressing first wonder 
or pleasure, and later tolerant acceptance of such recording of their language ; 
many of them, however, voiced the hope that their children and grandchildren would 
one day be able to do the same. Younger men and women, inclined often (as here) 
to overestimate their ability to read and write English, were more anxious to acquire 
this new skill. 

Part of the writers’ plan of field work here was to record children’s stories, in 
the hope that a selected series of these would eventually be made available in the 
Oenpelli and Goulburn Island schools, in the form of simple interlinearly translated 
texts. One of us (C.H.B.) in particular spent much time on this subject, and found 
that knowledge of the projected purpose of these supplied a powerful incentive to 
the women. 

In the above text the speaker feels, apparently, that the anthropologist is of 
potential practical value to the society, and that the information obtained for this 
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purpose must be derived from study of the language, the ‘‘ minds ”’ or thoughts, and 
the culture of the people. The anthropologist is to be used as an intermediary 
between the Aborigines and the “ big” or “ important ” ‘‘ white ”’ men who control 
their destiny through the Government and the Mission. ‘“‘ White ’’ people, however, 
behave strangely ; the Aborigines themselves should try to understand the reasons 
for this. The process should, in effect, be reciprocal. 

Here, then, we have a summary of some features of the contact situation, as 
seen through the eyes of one woman. She was, undoubtedly, influenced by the fact 
that she was speaking to the anthropologist (essentially a protagonist in that situa- 
tion), in the presence of a number of other women who came and went, and was well 
aware that her words were all being recorded. The substance of her comments, 
however, is much the same as had already been noted in previous discussions on the 
subject, both with her and with others. 

Several points emerge clearly from her survey. The Aborigines’ desire to read 
and write in their own language, as well as in English, may spring in part from a 
subconscious desire to adjust the balance of the existing situation, in which at present 
there is heavy and indeed overwhelming emphasis on the introduced culture. The 
““ white ’’ man is the giver, the Aborigines the more or less passive recipients of what 
he not merely offers but, by direct or indirect pressure, compels them to accept. 
Both children and adults, in one way and another, are persuaded to conform at least 
superficially to his desires: for the missionary, except when Government or police 
officials are at hand, is the supreme local authority. The pressure is, of course, 
exerted in various ways, and reflects various often conflicting ‘“‘ white’ aims and 
opinions ; and the Aborigines themselves are frequently bewildered by the divergent 
views expressed by missionaries, buffalo hunters, Government officials, patrol 
officers, and residents of Darwin with whom they have come in contact. These 
differences are, however, contained within the same general framework ; there is, 
essentially, the same pressure on the Aborigines to substitute the introduced for the 
indigenous culture, and to alter their own behaviour patterns to conform to ‘“‘ white ” 
demands. 

Ability to read and write in their own language, then, appears to offer the 
Aborigines something of their ‘“‘ own,” which is carried over into the new situation 
but at the same time stems from the past. It is a tool which they may use to enhance 
their self-respect and self-confidence in a situation where the “ white ’’ man, whatever 
his benevolent intentions, seems to hold all the significant cards. Moreover, the 
words, the language, are their own. Why then should the anthropologist (who is, 
in the last resort, undoubtedly an “ alien ’’ and a “‘ white ’’ man) be able to handle 
them on paper while they, themselves, are unable to do so? 

This question thus involves more than the mere acquisition of anew technique. 
The issues underlying it are psychological, and have vital bearing on the Aborigines’ 
adjustment to changing conditions. It offers, in effect, a means of compensation 
for the inadequacy which the Aborigines feel when confronted with the “ white” 
man’s self-confessedly superior material equipment and skills. Fear of the “ white ” 
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man’s firearms, children’s fear when forced against their will to enter the dormitories— 
these feelings, although submerged or repressed, are still vividly remembered, and 
still an important factor in the contact situation. The policeman, as a composite 
rather than an actual figure, has now become the focal point for this powerful 
emotion: so that the suggestion of a visit from him is enough to send numbers of 
families scurrying into the bush. 

The Aborigines, therefore, with only a vague and inadequate conception of 
the ‘‘ white’’ man’s society and culture, grasp at the technique of reading and 
writing in their own language as a means of preserving something of their own 
individuality. But what is the anthropologist’s point of view? Is it possible when 
working among such people, and being confronted forcibly with their emotional 
difficulties in circumstances such as this, to remain aloof? We take all the informa- 
tion they offer, recording their most intimate personal thoughts and experiences, 
their stories and songs, the ceremonies and rituals that they hold sacred. Can we, 
from a moral point of view, while using this information for the benefit of 
anthropological theory in its broader sense, ignore the agents who have supplied it ? 

The writers align themselves with those who feel that preoccupation with 
theoretical questions is not enough. The application of knowledge obtained in the 
field, for the benefit of the people from whom it was originally derived, is not always 
possible, and raises a number of controversial issues. In principle, however, it is 
surely desirable. Here, of course, we meet with a matter of definition. The 
“ benefit ”’ of the people themselves is subject to a variety of divergent and often 
mutually hostile interpretations. It may nevertheless be narrowed down, to some 
extent, by the assumption that the Aborigines must inevitably learn to adjust 
themselves to the introduced pattern of living, if they are to survive in their present 
minority position. The principal matter at issue in this context is, therefore, their 
successful adjustment ; and events in many parts of the Australian continent have 
shown that this is hindered rather than helped by the rapid extermination of their 
culture. 

The above text, while admittedly biased in that it expresses, briefly, only one 
woman’s impressions, nevertheless reflects similar attitudes which are prevalent 
among the Aborigines of that region. It shows that events which took place in the 
past, and the emotions associated with them, have (as one would expect) a significant 
bearing on the Aborigines’ reaction to the present situation. Although their own 
culture pattern is breaking down, partly through the continued contact of members 
of various tribal groups in a relatively static camp, but primarily and directly through 
the agency of settlers and missionaries, they have made only a superficial adaptation 
to changed conditions. Emotionally, they are still confused. Conscious attempts 
on the part of some to conform to the way they thought the missionaries would 
‘like’ them to behave met with an apparent rebuff when the tobacco issue was 
suspended. This seems to have brought home to the Aborigines, with a sense of 
shock, their inability to control matters so closely affecting them. It is the “ big”’ 
people in the “‘ white ’’ man’s country who now have supreme jurisdiction over them ; 
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and whether the decisions made by these people are “‘ good ”’ or “ bad,” the frame of 
reference in which they belong is an alien one. The Aborigines have now no power 
either to assess, or to question effectively, what is done. Decisions made by the 
Aborigines themselves are found to have no practical relevance in the altered situa- 
tion. In these circumstances, their intense interest in the possibility of reading and 
writing in their own language, recording (among other things) their own stories and 
songs while not relinquishing their grasp of English, reflects a desire to retain, even 
in a new and “ modern ” guise, something of their own familiar background. 
THe TEXT OF THE MONOLOGUE 

Note.—The inclusive and exclusive forms of the first person plural verbal prefixes 
(and also of the personal pronoun) have been carelessly employed by the speaker, 
who has frequently, and incorrectly, included the person addressed (i.e. the anthro- 
pologist). DJari- (we-all, exclusive) is the form which, except in citing certain 
conversations, should have been used here; gart- is the inclusive form. However, 
the speaker’s own usage has been retained, since it was considered inadvisable to 
make alterations in the original text. 

but gugaggen yari'manejime'rene bu gunin’gunu* jarga 

when last night we spoke to one another here any kind 
gunwo:g dja gungaid'bugire bu yart'joljolme berewoney nawu bene’ gugbele* 
words and dreams we tell them-two those they-two “ white ”’ 

rog*® galug nawu bini‘binin* j1:ga‘jt:ga birt’manejime'rene, 

people two then those men some they said to one another, 
“qu:n, gab,® bu gungaid'bugire bu yurtwon nawu nabi'ningobey, dja mande 
“ don’t, suppose, dreams you give that husband, or might 
gamret dja:mun® ganmay gadbere gan'jagwon; dja gunmegbe limane'jime 
he come policeman get us_ us finish us ; for that what he said to him 
nudbere nawu ynudman yuri'durgmire berewoney.”’ wain’? gunmegbe 
about you those yourselves you work for them-two.”’ that what 
birt'jime. nuyan'wale nawu yaije nane‘rer® qimey, “macn 
they said. himself in turn that (man) I my husband (he) said, “ not 
gunin'gunu benemrawin bu burudjay, dja gure na:gimug benbene'mungwey 
here they-two came for nothing, but from big (man) sent them-two 
berewoney, bu ga'ba:lgwein jarga gunred gure gabene'ret,  gabenemay rog bu 
them-two, every place any country where they-two go, they-two all 
gunwo:g gadbere. gabene'rea guringunu, wain’ galiri'begaren 
language ours. they-two go there, they listen to one another 
gabinds'bugan nawu birt'gt‘gimug gamag _ rog. watn' 
they show them those they big (people) all right everything. 
yadman'wale gari’bauwan bu balanda,® dja gunw2:g gadbere gart'wo:ghi:mbu'ren 
ourselves then we leave English, and language ours we want to write 
gure djucra. gunmegbe benemwam, gandipigar'garmere gadbere ya:d nawu 
on paper. that why they-two came (they) keep it for us for us, we these 
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garigugbu'lere,’ gimey bedbere nawu yaije yane'ret. “dja gu:n 

we dark people,” said to them that | my husband. “so don’t 

yuri'gele, dja mti:n gart’gele mi:n benemrawin bu gungidgen, dja 

you fear, for not we fear not they-two came concerning trouble, but 

gabenedjal'dja:re bu maijale gadbere, dja gunwd:g jarga, gungury,'° 

they-two just want mind(s) ours, and language any kind, “ cousin ’”’ language, 

dja gundebe, gunmud' rog gadbere gabene'began rog gadbere, wain‘ 

and “skins ’’ all ours they two listen (to) everything ours. 

gunu dju:ra gadbere gandt’mane'dundiwe,'* wain' gariwd:g'li:mbu'ren bu yadman 

then paper our: (they) send back for us, (so) we write ourselves 

gadbere gunwi:g; dja gungudje garidjal'burbun nawu birt’di:gme 

our language ; because only we just know those they came first 

bint'junge lirt’gugbele gandt'gane bu —gandi'buga'bugane _ bedbere 

they first they ‘‘ white’ people (they) took us when (they) showed us their 

bu gunwa:g balanda. gunmegbe gungudje gart'’burbun bu garimay dju:ra, 
language English. that what only we know’ when we get _ paper, 

gariwo:g'bi:mbu'ren, dja mi:n bu gunwo:g gadbere garibi‘bi:mbun ; dja 

(so) we write but not language ours we write ; for 

garidjal'wagwan rog gungudje balanda gari'burbun. bedanu nawu 

we just don’t know altogether only English we know. they those 

hirt'gt‘gimug gabirt'ws:‘nan gadbere, nawu gure gabirine gu'reidjiy,'* 

they big (people) they look after us, those where they stay (place), 

galuridjal'dja:re gadbere gunw9:g bu gart'ra:win, linin'gen'5 dja 

they just want us language we mix, belong native and 


balanda'gen, bu ~—s gart"ln:mbun jarga. nani'njanu nawu bo:gen 
belong “‘ white ’’ man, when we write any time. they those two 
balanda rog benemwam bu gandi'manejime gadbere nawu guniy’gunu 
“white ’” people two they-two came to tell us us these here 
gunwa:g benedja'rene gabenemay  gadbere. wain' gurimbu gabene'dundey 
language they-two wanted they-two get ours. there they-two take 

gabene'bugay nawu na:gimug. wain' gamag rog gajime 
back they-two show that big (man) all right everything he says 
gadbere, bu = gan bulume, gondan’gunu gure juwarud) bedbere'® nawu 
of us, when (he) praises us, here where missionaries these 
birtba:lg’manbom, wain' yadman liridjal’bal‘me nawu gunddly  gadbere.'? 
they made place, ourselves they just shut off that ‘“‘smoke”’ ours. 
gungare bu  bebme‘bebme mnuyan balanda maye' mane, dja 
before when (he) came up himself “‘ white’ man used to get (it), but 
bolgime binin yadman gadbere ga'wa:‘nan'® gure gunred gumegbe gart‘j9:. 
to-day native ourselves our (“boss’’) where country there we camp. 
wain' galug gunubewu yarbengaid’gaidjuy, namegbe nawu binin 

then perhaps we follow their thoughts, these these natives 
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birt’djobgey nawu ba:ge. wain' mi:n gari’wu‘me gondan'gunu bu gunred ; 
they cut off that tobacco. not we smoke here country ; 
dja nawu gu‘re'gu're gure gabiribo:lg'manbun jarga, dja 
but those this way, that way where they are making place anywhere, and 
nawu balanda gabiri'ninine-juwarud) bedbere, nanu wain' galiridjal’wu‘me 
those “‘ white’ people they live missionaries, they . they still smoke 
rog gumegbe gunred, gure mnuyan balanda gadjal'wo:'‘nan, dja gamay 
all there country, where himself ‘‘ white’ man he still “‘ boss,” and he gets 
nawu ba:ge nuje ge. dja gondanu linin ya:d’® nawu garigugbu'lere 
that tobacco his own. but here native(s) we these we dark people 
gart'wo:‘nan, galug gaware gunu; mi:n ba:ge garimay, dja wain' 49:g9:gen 
we “boss,”” then no good then; not tobacco we get, but already 
bo:lg'warewoy, bu gondan'gunu gunred. dja nani'njanu wa:gen 

place (is) spoilt, here country. but they for a while 
benemdjalwam gabene'dja:re  gunwa:g gabenemay bu gadbere, dja maijale 
they-two came they-two want language they-two get ours, and thoughts 
jarga, dja bedman bu — gabirt'jimerain® gu'dja:mun™ 

any kind, and themselves when they ‘“‘ make themselves’ ‘‘ centre place ”’ 
gure. watin' benewam gunuga'gunuga gunred bene'ba:ignay rog, 
where. they-two went here and there country they-two saw place(s) all, 
dja bu bindi'bugane gunwo:g bedbere, nawu birigay* gumegbe 
and (they) showed them language theirs, those they belonged to there 
birtyalme.*8 yadman'wale gondan'gunu benemwam bu 

they came out. ourselves then here they-two came when 
bene'ba:lgdja'rene, dja guninu guniy’gunu garijime. 

they-two wanted (this) place, and now _here (what) we do. 
gabene'dundey muy, mi:n gabenem'jawn'ret dja jimangeg 
they-two go back for long time, not they-two come again but try . 
bene'mazrje rog gondan'gunu bu gunwd:g gadbere gari'wo:gde, wain‘ 
they-two (to) get everything here language ours we speak, 
bene'jagwuje vog, dja dja:y*4 nawu gadbere jarga 

they-two (try to) finish it all, and ‘“‘ Dreaming” that ours any kind 
dja:ygur'merene gure ya:d gadbere gunred. mi:n mag bu gariret 

“ Dreaming” put itself in we our country. not then we go 
gariba:lg'na‘nan gadbere gunred bu garibo:lg’manmanbun?> rog 
we look after place(s) our country we mind (the) place(s) properly all 
gumegbe gure geryigen gari'yalme, yadman gadbere ge dja gondan’gunu 
there where first we came out ourselves our own but here 
garim'djalwam muyn‘'muyr'?® gure balanda nuynga nuje balgime, dja 

we just came for good where “ white ’’ man he his to-day, but 
gunga'rene gunu linin  bedbere'ne gunred. watin' guninu balanda 

before then natives their country. now “white” man 
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ba:lgmet ; galug gari'dani:n muy’. watn' garidjal’burbun gungudje 
got (this) place ; so then we stop (here) still. we just know only 
balanda bu gari’wo:gde, dja gari'bi:mbun jarga, dja mi:n bu yadman 
English we speak, and we write any time, but not ourselves 
gadbere gunwo:g gartht‘bi:mbun, gunu gart’wagwan. galug  beda 
our language we write, that we don’t know. so then they 
benemwam nawu balanda bo:gen, wain’ gandibey'dat‘gey gadbere 
they-two came those “ white ’’ people two (they) let us know us 
bu guniy’gunu jarga gabiri’mane’joljolme nuyan, dja yaleyman 
here any time they tell him himself, and herself 

yart'mane'joljolme®" wain‘ galug dju:ra gabenem'dundiwe bu gunwd:g gadbere*® 
we tell her then paper they-two send back language ours 
narbenbene'won ; gunmegbe bene'jimey mi:n benemrawin burudjay. 
we give them-two; that what they-two said. not they-two came for nothing. 
wain' bu gari'de, gart'joljolmey yadman _ garidjal’gaingele’doybu'ren®® nawu 

we stay, we tell (them) ourselves we just got a bad fright these 
gondan'gunu gunred gart‘j9:. dja nanu benem'djalwam yarben'bene’won 
here country we camp. but they they-two just came we give them-two 
gunwo:g, bu gabene'rei gure guriy'gunu gu’ba:lgbu'bwiiga wain’ gabene'nan 
language, they-two go where there different place, they-two look 
nawu matjale binin gare; watn' gabene'wo:gdan bu ya:d gunw9d:g 
that mind native it goes; they-two speak we language 
yarbenbene'wone dja bedambu bene'jime, ‘ya:dgunu yanem'djalwam 
we give them-two for they they-two said, “‘ we we-two just came 


‘ 


gunwi:g yanemay, dja gungaid’bugire,” bu bene'jimey, “dja mi:n nug 
language we-two get, and dreams,” they-two said, “for not maybe 
njale‘ yuri'buje, ba gum'rawin yunmatye yudbere nawu 
anything you killed, so that he (should) come (to) get you you that 
dja:mun watin' yuri'gelemen mun‘ yuri'wo:gde!’’ gunmegbe 
policeman you get frightened all the time you talk!” that what 
bene'jimey®  gadbere, dja yadman garidjal'gelemen. bedanu 
they-two said to us, for ourselves we just got frightened. they 

benemwam jyimangeg gandibey'dai‘gey, bu gungare ya:d 
they-two came (they) try (to) let us know (or, remind us), before we 
gart'yalme gure gadbere gunred; dja nawu biriju‘juyge 

we came out where our country ; for those they first (people) 
biribo:lg’'manbune  gadbere, dja gandi'manbune ya:d, gandi'binin’won* 

they made place(s) for us, and (they) made us us, made us people 
gadbere, wain‘ gari'balwam,*®* jiman binin garibal'jimerain,® bu gari'w9:gdan, 
us, we went, like people we became, we speak, 

dja gartret bu gun'wi:le gadbere. wain’ gunmegbe gunu benemwam 
and we go (act of walking) ours. that why then they-two came 
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gabene'dja:wat'‘me bu ya:d gungare gari'jimera'yene gure gari‘de gunred 
they-two ask (us) we before we did to ourselves where. we stayed country 
gadbere; galug gunu baije'bojen garimwam gondam‘bu gure balanda 


ours ; so then then just lately we came here where “ white ’’ man 
matd'gurmey,°4 wain’ gart'mainbegan manbu manme dja ba:ge bu 
(made camp), we tasted that (vegetable food) and tobacco when 
gan'mainbugay gadbere, nawu gugbele jarga. wain' ya:d 
(they) showed us taste us, those “ white’”’ people any kind. we 


gart’madde*®>— rog ;_ mi:n garidun'detje, gari'dt:wari:n gure ya:d gadbere 
we stop (here) all; not we go back, (to) remain where we belong to us 
gart’yalme. wain' garidjalbey'’middan bu gunred gadbere wain' gabirimrei nawu 
we came out. we just forget country ours they come those 
binin jarga biribu'bwiga, gabirt'yun manme dja mat‘ gure 
natives any kind they others, they eat vegetable food(s) and meat(s) where 
gare,®® ya:d gunred gadbere, dja manguy, wain' gabirt'yun vog. min mag 
it is, we country ours, and wild honey, they eat (it) all. not then 
yarbenbulg'ji:ruy, dja ya:dgunu garijt'madde  manbu manme 
we growl at them, for we we stop for it that (vegetable food) 
balanda nuje,; mtn bu garim'dt:wort:n rere gure ya:dman gadbere. 
“white ’’ man his; not we remain behind where ourselves ours. 
nawu gungare gandt'gane gondan'gunu gunrurg®" gandt'yi:mewone, wain' 
those before (they) took us here (dormitory) (they) put us inside, 
gariwam muyn'muyo gari'dayi:n gondan'gunu gunred. wain' bu gariret 
we went for good we stay _here country. if we go 
garidu'ren jarga, garidjal'ma:dme gari‘ni:n ; dja gart'weley 
we fight one another any time, we just quiet we sit; for we (are) the ones 
yadman guniy'gunu bu gunred gadbere ya:d b2:'ledmey, 
ourselves here country ours we turned (ourselves) round, 
bu gariba-lg’gerniwon dja bu gungare gunu dja‘djal balgime 

we made new place but before then (it was just different) to-day 
jiman bu yadman yadbere ge; dja guninu binin ga’wo:‘nan gadbere, 
like ourselves our own; but now native he “ boss’ belonging to us, 
nawu garigugbu'lere deley. gunmeghe wain' gunu badbo.lg'geryiwon 
these we dark people really. that why then place gets new (i.e. different) 
guniy'gunu bu gunred. galug ya:dgunu walage yarbenmane’ret*® 
here country. then we little bit we (listen to) them about it 
nawu gondan'gunu bedbere gunred, mi:n yartiret marababa bedbere. 
those here their country, not we go hard belonging to them. 
yadman gunubewu guriy’gunu yari'ni:warin gunred yadbere, wain' 
ourselves perhaps _ there we should remain country ours, 
yariba:lg’manbune gumeghe gunred gure balanda jarga rawin 
(so) we make place there country where “ white’ man any kind (if) he goes 
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rergatje gure ya:d. watn' yari'ni:wari:n wo:gjag bu 
(if) he sits down where we. we should remain no argument(s) if 
maidgur'meren** jarga*® nawu gugbele. dja gondan'gunu dja:re 
(he makes camp) any time that “white” man. for here long way 
gunred yaribo:lg'jigane. wain’ muy yaribo:lg'ji:wart'menin, 
country we came to get. still we should have remained (in that) place, 
dja gabirt'duren gungid gure gari'm2:na'meren rog. 
for they fight one another quarrel(s) where we (sit in the “ ring place ’”’). all. 
dja mti:n nuyga ga'ba.lgjt'j1duy nawu nuje gunred, dja 
but not he he grumbles at (this) place that (man) his country, and 
nal'bewud weley, nalbu berewoney. dja nawu gari'muyua 
(his) daughter real, that (country) belong them-two. but these we strangers 
garimret gart'wendan gondan'gunu bu gunred.”’ 
we came we (came for a while) here country.” 
gunmegbe yart'jime bu yart'manejime' rene gugag gart'muyu 
that what we said when we spoke to one another last night we strangers 
vog, dja benedjal'gudje go:ngumu dja yal'bewud gure balanda 
all, but only they-two father and (his) daughter where “ white’ man 
matdgurmey ; wain ba:lg'manbom gure beda berewoney geryigen bu 
(made camp) ; place (was) made where they belong them-two first 
bene'do:rigay —gun’ra:re benbenegebdo: gure bedman 
they-two born ground (their faces came out) where themselves 
berewoney ge. nawu biriju‘junge biriba:lg'manbune _ bedbere ; 
belong them-two own. those they first (people) they made place(s) theirs ; 
birt'jimey, “ gondanu nabargid® nuje bulgidj] gunred, goandanu mayerdje 


they said, “ here his proper country, here Mangerdji 

gunwd:g gabiri'wo:gdan. galug nawu gunwingu gabiri'wo:gde, gabindi'djalmay, 

language they speak. then those Gunwinggu they speak, (they can) get 
gabindt'gan,” birt'jimen nwau biriju‘juyge birt'bargid* 


them, (they can) get (i.e. marry) them,”’ they said those they first (people) 
wain' biri'do:wert:n rog. dja ji:ga‘ji:ga gabirt'ne gure garigad, gondambu 
they died all. but some they stay where west, here 
biridjal'dainhig nawu galirt'bargid'ws:gde,. nawu bedbere bedman 
they just three those they speak (bargid), those belong them themselves 
gunred, maidgurmey. dja nawu yadman gunwiygu gari'wo:gde, dja 
country, (made camp). but these ourselves Gunwinggu we speak, and 
jiwadja, yadgunu wain' garimuyu®® jimangeg nuyan djal'wo:‘nayje nawu 


Jiwadja, we we strangers (he should) himself still look after that 
gunred nuje gondan’gunu. wain' bu gariba:lg'ji:ruren gunred, wain‘ 
country his here. if we fight one another country, 
gandt'wirt'me nawu berewoney gunred.  gabene'jime 


(they) say we’re wrong ones those belong them-two country. they-two say 
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‘ 


nawu yal’bewud dja go:ngumu, “ gab biriwid, nawu binin 
those daughter and father, “suppose they different, those people 
gondan'gunu birimwam, yargu, go:lun, birt'bo:lemet. wain‘ 
here they came, belong us-two, daughter, they got (to) place. 
gabiriday'weren, dja yadman bu mande yarb:lgji'jiduwe, dja 
they argue away, but ourselves if might we-two grumble at (this) place, and 
balanda nuyan dja:re'nt:wari:n, bu gangur’meren yargu 
‘white’ man himself wart (us) to remain, if (he) put us us-two 
yarbenmane'w9:'natje nawu hirim'djallei, bu gunmeghe  geryigen 
(so) we look after them those they came, when that when first 
birt’wo:‘begay nawu balanda matdgurmey. watin' binin dalug 
they heard those “ white” people (made camp). men women 
gumjag'’menen gondan'gunu gudjal’gudje gure ya:d 
(come emptying their country) here just one place where we 
yargu, nawu gunwiygu gari'wo:gde, dja nawu guru, dja nawu 
belong us-two, these Gunwinggu we speak, and these Guru, and these 
da:ybun, dja nawu rembarya nuje, jiwadja, gunmaruy, wain' 
Dangbun, and that (man) Rembarnga his, Jiwadja, Maung, 
birt'nt:wort:n, nawu yargu ya:d yarbenmane’w9:‘naije,” 
they should remain, those belong us-two we we should look after them,” 
jimey nawu namegbe binin gondan’gunu gunred nuje. 
(he) said that that man _ here country his. 
galug nawu gari'muyugen garim'dialwam gari'bo:lgnay, dja gurambalg 
then these we strangers we just came we saw place, and house 
gart'mune'nay nawu gugbele, bus gernigen rurgna:mey, dja 
we saw new-time that ‘“ white’ man when first (he) made house, for 
yadgunu yadman gadbere gungod dja da:lubu nawu gurambalg bu 
we ourselves belong us paper-bark and stringybark that house 
garina:me. galug nani’njanu nawu djambaga bolgime garina:me, dja 
we make. then this that iron to-day we make (it), and 
gart'yi:me jarga bu = mandjiog. balgime nawu balanda 
we go in any time when rain. to-day those ‘“ white’ people 
ynarben'gugnan. gungare bu yarben'wagwane, dja garige'lene bu 
we see them. _ before we didn’t know them, but we were afraid 
narben'genime, jiman gungare liri'jime, btrige'lene, nawu balanda 
we feared them, like before they did, they were afraid, that ‘‘ white’”’ man 
net'juyge matdgurmey, wain‘ bidbom ben'ja:wane nawu wudwud, 
he first (made camp), he went up (to) look for them those children, 
wain’ lirt'gele'lobme gu'ralg, birt ‘de, dja nawu dabu'rabo:lg* 
they ran away in fear (into) grass, they stayed, for those older people 
mi:n birigug’naije  balanda go:rugu. watn' nanu biribad'gele'ret 
not they had seen “ white ’’ people in the past. they they went in fear 
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gu'ralg, bu _— birigug’ genime birt’nane gugbele, dja ma:gu 
(into) grass, when they feared them they saw “ white”’ body, and gun 

jarga birt'geyime, dja bu doggeije** manbu manmi:m. wain' nanu 
any kind they feared, and when (it made noise) that cartridge. they 
mi:n ni:wart:n bu gu'red ; gele'ret gumunun'burg bu _ balanda 

not remained camp; went in fear middle night when “ white” man 
geija, bili’dombune*4 manbu gunag** nuje, balanda. wain‘ lili'nane 

he slept, (he) put out light that light his, ‘“‘white”’ man. he saw light 
bilt"ja:wane ; qime, “ wain’ gejoyi:n, nawu balanda, dja 

he looked for light ; he said, “he’s asleep, that “‘ white’ man, so 
ya'bebme!”’ jimey nawu binin. wain' geyime manbu ma:gu bulgid). 

I come out!” he said that native. he feared that gun _ very much. 
mi:n nayale dogge’menen gure guganem nuje! watin' 

not anyone (used to make that noise) in ears his ! 

baldjal'wadde'jigane muyn' muy’, nawu ya:d'® binin 

he just went straight to the rocks for long time, that (we) native 
garigugbu'lere, nawu biriju'juyge walage,*® nawu baije‘baijen 

(we dark people), those they first people little bit, those just recently 
birido:'wene. galug bindi'mane'jime, nawu gondan'gunu gunred birt'jingi‘ne, 
they died. then (they) said to them, those here country they lived, 
“jun, gab, yurt'gele'lobme ! mi:n yunbun yudbere, dja mi:n 
“don’t, suppose, you run away in fear! not (he) kill you you, and not 
yun'dulubun manbu ma:gu! nagudje mai‘*® ga'rulubun, nagudje 

(he) shoot you (with) that gun ! only animals he shoots, only 
ga'gainyun,*® dja ju:n yurt'lobme! wain' naninjanu gumwam, binin ya:d 
he eats “ beef’? so don’t you run away! he (who) he came, natives we 
garirvu'ro:g ; galug bedman biridjal'gugbele'men.” wain' 

we (all) the same; but then themselves they just became “ white ’’.”’ 

mi:n gunu birr'gele'’nt:wart:n, nawu linin birimret  lirigery’gerye ; 

not then they remained afraid, those natives they came they new (people) ; 
dja birt'begane ma:gu, wain‘ nanu liridjaldun'deye** ja'buga'we. galug 
but they heard gun, they (they just went back) straightaway. then 
hiriret nawu ya:d be ltrigare’gare, birt’mane'jimey, 

they went those (from us) they older (people), they said to them, 

“ wale‘ga wain’ yurt'geyime nawu balanda ? nani'njanu gumwam gadbere 
“ what for you fear that “white” man? he he came for us 
na'gerne ganbuga'bugan rog bu — gart‘bu’ren jarga 

new man (to) show us all when we fight one another any time 

garigug jagwo'ren. galug gunmeghe gunu hirimwam, nawu 

we finish ourselves up. so then that why then they came, those 

birigug’bele, bu gandi'djobgeije gadbere ya:d.’’ gunmeghbe 

they ‘‘ white”’ people, (to) stop us us us.” that what 
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bindt'mane’jimey. biriwam, ya:d nawu hinin, wain’ yo:gu 

(they) said to them. they went on, (we) those natives, at last 
birtbal’wudme'rene, gandt'yt:me'wone.*® wain' birtbalyurig'bagme 

they found children, (they) put (us) inside. they got used to stopping 
gure  balanda, dja bindtibalbey'joljolme, nawu birigery'gerye 
‘white ’”’ people, for (they) explained to them, those they new (people) 
birimret bu biriwo:‘begay nawu gugbele. galug gunmegbe birimret 

they came they heard that “white” man. then that when they came 
birt'gugnane gugbele’dunin dja ya:d nawu binin bu geryigen 

they saw body really “‘ white”’ body. and (we) those natives at first 


where ‘ 


birtbadge'lene. wain‘ biriwam, birt'gele’bugmen*® vog. wain' jl:ga nawu 
they were afraid. they went on, they (lost their fear) all. some those 
yart'yi:me gu'rurg yart'djargja1© balanda'd3:rey ; dja ji:ga 

we went in (dormitory) we slept together with ‘‘ white’”’ people; and some 
nawu wudwud birt'lobmey. binds’ burbune yalbatdjan dja 

those children they ran away. (they) thought of them mother and 
go:ngumu, bindt'burbam, dja med* hint'geyime nawu gugbele. 

father, (they) thought of them, and still they feared that ‘“ white’ man. 
birt'jime, bedman bu matjale bedbere, ‘‘ mande yari‘j2i 

‘might (when) we sleep 


‘ 


they said, themselves minds _ theirs, 

gangag'dulubun nadbere!”’ wain‘ birt'lobme. malatwe 

(he) shoot us in the night us!” they ran away. in the morning 

yo:gugen nawu balanda nuyan ret ben'ja:wane bedbere. 

at last that “ white” man himself he went (to) look for them them. 

ret, ben'ja:wane, ben'maye bedbere. djal'ji:me'rere. 

he went, (to) look for them, (he) got them them. (he) kept on doing the same 
ji:ga nawu ben'’wagwane,™ jaugjaug dja ja:wurin;  ji:ga‘ji:ga 

(thing). some those (he) missed them, young girls and young boys; some 

nawu ben'belmaye galug birt'genime ; birt'nalgbune gungimug, 

those (he) got their arm(s). then they were afraid; they cried very much, 

bu nuyga bengula‘garme bedbere, nawu nameghe wudjau.* mai:n 

when he (he) touched their skin theirs, those those children. not 

gagarme matjale, dja mi:n bu gungare biribey'joljol'’menen ; galug 

he has sense, and not before they explained (to him); so 

dja‘djalwam, balanda bigug’wur'gey bu gumeghe wa:gii'bebme. 

he just went, “ white ’’ man frightened him when there (he) came up talking. 

jimangeg nalgbom, wain‘ mandile'bom, bu _ bi'gula‘geyime.*4 

(he) tried (to) cry, (he) urinated, when (he was afraid from his skin). 

jimangeg lobmey, dja nawu birtbu'bwiiga lbirim‘de binin ya:d 

(he) tried (to) run away, but those they others they stood natives (we) 

garigugbu’lere yo:gugen biriwa:‘belmet. _ jimangeg ben'baijey 

(we dark people) at last they took (his) arm(s). (he) tried (to) bite them 
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bedbere, yo:gu birigug'yo:rmet ; birimdjal’ga:ne, birtjs' bebmey. 
them, at last they got a lot (of children) ; they just brought, they came up 
wain’ balanda bi:met. jimangeg bid'baije’menen ; 

with (him). “white ’’ man got him. (he) tried (to) bite (his) hand ; 
galug birt'mane'jimey, ‘‘ naga’nanu balanda qt'ma:dmen, mande 

) then they said to him, “ (with) that ‘‘ white’’ man you stay quiet, (or) might 
yun'dulubun ma:gu!”’ hiri'jimeyn nuje. wain' nalg’djobmey, msn 
(he) shoot you (with) gun!” they said to him. (he) stopped crying, not 
nalgbwje. lanibadwam, binijn gure balanda gunred. watin' 
(he) cried. they went, they slept where “‘ white’ man place. 


vu ben' badwoy bedbere manme, wain'‘ jimey nawu balanda bedbere, 
se (he) gave them them (vegetable food), he said that ‘“‘ white’’ man to them, 
“ yurinun, bu gernigen’'dunin yuriyun.” dja gundjiga ben'bo:woy.*® 
“you eat, very first time you eat.” and milk (he) gave them. 
briwam,  birt'bo:wen bu gundjiga gudgurg,°® dja manme 
they went, they threw away milk (from goats), and food 
birt’ bure‘ burewen ; galug gumwam durug, yune'yune. wain' gumwam 
" they threw (it) all away; then it came dog, ate (it) all. he came 
benjt'ja:wane, nawu gugbele. benmane’jimey, “ yurt'yuney 


(to) look for them, that “‘ white’’ man. (he) said to them, “ you ate 


manbu manme woy yudbere ?”’ wain’ lirt'balad’jimey, nawu ja:wuri:n 
that food (I) gave you?” they said, those young boys 
biribu'bwiiga, ‘ mi:n birt'yuje, dja birt'ba:wey bu gundjiga gudgurg, dja 
they others, ‘not they ate, but they threw away milk (from goats), and 
manme ; galug gumwam durug yune‘yune rog,” wain’ gunmegbe birt'jimen. 

ne food ; then it came dog ate (it) all all,” that what they said. 
muyor biridjalge'lene. wain' ben'gaibom bedbere, nawu 
long time they were still afraid. (he) stopped them (from food) them. that 
gugbele. galug yalbaidjan go:ngumu bindi'mane'gane dje:nj dja 


‘“white’’ man. so then mother father (they) brought them fish and 
manguy ; manmegbe birt'yune, wain’ biriwa:rig’menen. watin' hiri'wa:m, 
wild honey ; that what they ate, they filled themselves. they went on, 
no:gugen birs'gele’bugmen, nawu ja:wuri:n dja jaugjaug. wain’ muy’ 
at last they (lost their fear), those young boys and young girls. still 
birimain'began manbu manme balanda’gen, dja gungain, 

. they tasted that food belonging to ‘‘ white” man, and “ beef,” 
gundjiga gndgurg ; biriwam, birinurlg'bagmey rog. mi:n 

milk (from goats); they went, they got used to stopping all. not 
hirt'rawin bu gargad** jarga, bindt'jigaije nawu yalbaidjan go:ngumu, 
they went up (to camp) any time, (to) see them those mother father, 
dja biridjal’dt:re gugudje, gure nuyga gugbele ben'719% 

but they just played one (place), where he “white ’’ man (he) camped with 
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bedbere. galug eda yalbaidjan go:ngumu bu _— bindim'jigane 
them them. so then they mother father when (they) came to see them 
bedbere, bindt'nane gumegbe gu’'rurg, gure birt'jai. biriwam, 
them, (they) saw them there (dormitory), where they slept. they went, 
ja:wuri:n nawu birigt'mugmen rog, wain' biri'mere'meren nawu 
young boys those they grew big all, they made sweethearts (with) those 
jaugjaug. galug nuyan balanda ben‘djal’wone bu birt‘ma'rene. 


young girls. then himself ‘ white ’’ man (he) just gave them they got married. 


dja mi:n bindt’maije nawu gulbagen®® bedbere, nawu burgjagne®® rog. 

but not (they) got them those betrothed wives theirs, those not at all all. 

galug ltrtdjal'ba:way, mi:n biribal'jiduwe ; bindibal’duje nawu 

then they just left (it), not they growled; (they) growled at them those 

yalbaidjan dja go:ngumu. galug balanda nawu bedbere namegbe 

mother and father. then “ white’’ man that them those 

gare’mule’wone, bu benwone bedbere manme, ba:ge. wain' biri’yudme, 

he pays them, (he) gave them them food, — tobacco. they stopped, 

nawu™ namegbe binin gerynigen In:woy yalbu yalht'ningury. ma:n 

that that man first (she) gave him that mother-in-law. not 

jt:duwe, dja djal'ba:way. jimey, “ yatjenu wain’ y2:gu 

(he) got angry, but (he) just left (it). (he) said, “I already 

nago:‘bainmey, dja nuyga bi:ma, nawu balgug'ja:wu'ri:n jarga ; 

I get old, so he let (him) get her, that he young man any one; 

dja mande yalbi'ningobey yan'geyime™ yarjenu, ga'nalgbun bu yane‘joi,” 

for might wife fear me me, she cry if we-two sleep 
gimey nawu nuje nuje ne jarga gulbagen. ma:n 

(together).’’ (he) said that (man) belonging to him any betrothed. not 

mag bale’ birtqt’menen bu birt'dure'menen, naga’nanu wain' 

then anything they could do (to) fight one another, they 

bedman balanda benwoy, ben'jagwoy nawu jaugjaug 

themselves ‘“‘ white ’’’ man gave them, finished them those young girls 

biride gu’rurg, dja ja:wurt:n  jarga. nuyan gunwi:g nuje nawu 

they stopped (dormitory), and young boys any. himself word his__ that 

gugbele, mi:n mag birida‘menen, nawu yalbaidjan go:ngumu. wain' 

‘“‘ white ’’ man, not then they argued, those mother father. 

nuyan gunu nuje bu ben'belwone®  jarga, ben'jagwoy rog,;, ada 

himself then belong him (he) gave them any one, (he) finished them all; and 

yaribal'yalme nawu yarigery’gerye.  yartwam, yari'dj2:dmen rog, wain' 

we came out, these we new people. we went, we grew all, 

na'bwiiga nawu balanda rere'rere gumwam. wain' ganbal'djurgane™ 

another that ‘“ white’’ man afterwards he came. (he) ‘‘ asked’ us 

nadbere bu _—ben'belwone®*® = nawu ja:wuri:n _—yart'djargde®4 

us when (he) gave them those young boys we stopped together 
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gu'rurg. wana‘ wam, gan'jagwoy rog yadbere. watin' 
(dormitory). (time) went on, (he) finished us all us. 
birtbad'jawo1'dj2:dme'rene, nawu jaugjaug birim'ja:‘wudne. 
they were just starting to grow, again, those young girls they were (still) small. 
ben'gay, yo:gu biridja:d’menen ; biriwam,  biri'manem'dayi:n® rog ; 
(he) got them, at last they grew; they went, they grew breasts ll ; 
wain’ gun'bo:dme biri'rergay,®® birim'jawa'yi:mey gure gunrurg, balanda 

(they reached puberty), they came in again into house, ‘ white”’ man 
ben'rurgbom. muy wain' biri'djaljn. biriwam, 
(he) made them house. long time they just slept (there). they went, 
birt'weingit'mugmen rog. wain' yI:gugen jimey nawu balanda, 
they got really big all. at last (he) said that ‘‘ white”’ man, 
“ yaben’wona‘won, gabiri'meren, ja:wuri:n dja jaugjaug.’’ wain' y2:gugen 
‘IT want to give them, they marry, young boys and young girls.” at last 
benebad'meren, binin dalug. yariwam, d1i:d'bwiiga yal'bwiiga dalug 
they-two got married, man woman. we went, another moon another woman 
bt'jawat'mer®? nawu binin. watn' djal'ji:mt'rere 
(he) got her again that man. (he) kept on doing the same (thing) 
nawu balanda, bu ben'wone bedbere nawu rere 
that ‘“‘ white’’ man, when (he) gave them them those same (time) 
birimdjo:d'menen. biriwam,  ben'jagwoy rog. wain' birtbal'yalme 
they grew up. they went, (he) finished them all. they came out 
nawu birt'ja:‘wud'dunin. wain' gu'rurg beda bindt'y1:meway. 
those they really small. (dormitory) they (they) put them inside. 
hriwam, y2:gugen biri'gi‘gimug’menen, gu'bo:dme biri'rergay. bedman 
they went, at last they grew really big, (they reached puberty). themselves 
nalbatdjan®® dja yal'gin‘gin'balen bindigay, dja yal’go:ngumu®® 
mother(s) and mothers’ mothers (they) took them, and father’s sister(s) 
jarga, bu  bindt'wilgdene™ bindt'jagwoy ” bedbere ; 
any one, when (they) (warmed) them (they) finished them them ; 
bindt'ja:wat'y1t:mewoy gure gunrurg biri‘de. wain' biriwam, y2:gugen 
(they) put them in again where (dormitory) they stopped. they went, at last 
binin bindt'mene'met bu gu'berg,”) bindi'bebebgey 7 gure 
men (they) took them publicly, (they) brought each of them out where 
beda biri'vedde. wain' binin nawu biri'burbom™ gungury™* nuje,”> wain' 


they they lived. men those they knew belonging to him, 
biriwoy nawu balanda. wain’ bunbom ; jimey, “ wain' gunuga 
they gave that ‘“‘white’’ man. (he) finished; (he) said, “ that way 
gunu yudman binin yudbere bu  yuri‘woren nawu gungury** 
then yourselves natives yours when you give one another that 

jarga. dja mi:n ji‘garme™® bu = yurbenwon dja gundjal'gudje, 


any time. but not (have it) when you give them but only just this one 
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bu = gabirt'ja:‘wud, ju:n gunu yurben'bayme'won,’ jimeyn nawu 
(thing), when they are small, don’t then you give them yet,” (he) said that 
balanda bedbere. “ galug gare gawein'dj2:dmen gungimug,7" 
“white ’’ man to them. ‘‘then she goes she really grows very much, 
gunmegbe gunu gabindt'mana'may nawu bedbere ge,’ jimey nawu 
that time then they (can) take them those (men) their own,’’ (he) said that 
gugbele. wain' bindimei rog, gugalt’® hiriwam. 


“white '’ man. (they) got them all, (in) marriage they went. 


Notes to the Text. 

I. bu is a particle which has a variety of meanings, according to its context. Used 
aS a conjunction, its usual meanings are ‘‘ when,” or “if’’; as a pre- 
position, it most commonly means “ in regard to,”’ “ as to,’”’ “ in relation to.”’ 
Preceding a verb, it sometimes signifies that the latter should be treated, 
in translation, as an infinitive. However, it is not always possible to 
translate bu satisfactorily into English. 

2. gunty'gunu, or sometimes gunt‘gunu, is really a demonstrative adjective meaning 
“this (one),’’ and employed in this sense its two component parts may be 
found either separately or together. However, gunu by itself may frequently 
be translated as “then.’’ guniy'’gunu, translated as “ here,’’ often means 


“cc ” 


now ’’; that is, it may refer to the present in time as well as in space. 

3. The infix gug, meaning “‘ body,” or “‘ raw” (cr dead) meat, etc., as contrasted 
with cooked, is included in many noun and verbal compounds where the 
context renders this necessary. For the purpose of this paper, however, its 
literal translation does not seem essential to proper understanding of the 
words concerned. 

3*. rog means primarily “all,’”’ “ altogether,” ‘‘ the whole lot,’’ and so on; but 
it is often used to mean “two’’ (i.e. “ both’’), “ three,” etc., according 
to context. 

4. In Gunwinggu, the plural of many nouns and adjectives is shown by duplication 
of the whole or, more usually, part (although this may signify merely 
intensification). Thus 41min normally means “‘ man,” of Aboriginal descent, 
although used in this form it may mean “ people ”’ (i.e. Aborigines) of both 
sexes ; its correct plural, bimi‘binin, should refer only to men. (See also 
note 15.) 

5. gab actually implies more hesitation than is conveyed by “suppose.” It fre- 
quently accompanies suggestions, or statements where the speaker seems 
to feel the need for further information ; but it does not convey the slightly 
negative or doubtful impression denoted by mug, which is often employed 
in rather similar circumstances. 

6. dja:mun in this form, without a class prefix, is rarely used with any other meaning 
than “ policeman.’’ This is, however, an extension of its primary meaning. 
The root itself appears to mean “ forbidden,” “‘ prohibited,” “‘ tabu,” and 
may be employed in regard to either sacred or secular matters. For 
example, certain places set aside by various Ancestral Beings, and visited 
by modern Aborigines only at their own risk, are called by this term ; and 
food which a girl or woman collects is forbidden (mandja:mun) to her brother, 
and vice versa. There is an element of danger attaching to the word, since 

breach of the “tabu” brings punishment. (See also note 21 below.) 
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7. watm' is an untranslatable particle, of which the nearest equivalents in English 
seem to be “ well,” ‘“‘ then,” or ‘‘ well then.’’ In texts and stories of this 
kind, or monologues, it is usually employed as a conjunction, joining a series 
of statements into a connected narrative. This usage, however, is less 
common in everyday speech and conversations, where it is often added to 
single words for the sake of emphasis. 


” 


8. Literally, this means “ we-two (inclusive) go (together).”” However, it is 
customarily employed, in context, as a noun, meaning “‘ my husband,”’ or 
“my wife,’’ as the case may be. 

9. balanda, probably derived from ‘‘ Hollander’ (Dutchman), means a person of 
European stock, here described as a “ white’’ man for the sake of con- 
venience. In context, it refers to the language spoken by such a person, 
in this case English; it may also be employed as an adjective, although 
for that purpose the suffix -gen (belonging to, or relating to) is usually 
added. 


10. That is, the special language used between mother-in-law and son-in-law, who 
are subject to certain prohibitions in regard to each other, and may not 
converse together in ordinary speech. The class prefix gwn- often has the 
effect of converting an adjective into a noun, and sometimes, itself, has the 
additional sense of “language.”’ (E.g., Gunwinggu, or gun'wingu, the 
language spoken by the wiygu or wingu‘wingu tribe; gun’da:ybo:n, the 
language spoken by the da:ybun, or Dangbun, tribe, and so on.) (See also 
note 74 below.) 


II. gundebe is a system of kinship terminology within the Gunwinggu pattern of 
social organization. Special terms are employed, depending on the inter- 
relationship of the speaker, the person addressed, and the person to whom 
reference is being made. 


12. gunmud in its concrete sense means the fur, or hairy skin, of an animal, or 
sometimes the small feathers of a bird. In context, however, it may refer 
to a person’s phratry, loosely described in English as “‘ skin ”’ or “‘ dreaming,” 
or to the spirits of various Ancestral Beings. (For instance, a word fre- 
quently used to describe how certain of these First People left their spirits, 
in places where they turned into stone, is (gabiri)’mudgen'de, “ (they)/ 
spirit (or, dreaming)/belonging to/stand (or, stay).’’ (See note 24 below.) 


13. Aborigines whose interest had been stirred by the sight of stories and texts 
(such as this) being recorded in their own language, repeatedly asked why 
their children, if not they themselves, could not be taught to write in similar 
fashion. We expressed the hope that some use would eventually be made 
in the local school of the knowledge thus being acquired, especially in regard 
to children’s stories, so that the children could learn to read and write in 
Gunwinggu as well as in English. A number of the adult Aborigines, 
taught in the Mission school by untrained or part-time teachers, can at 
present read and write after a fashion ; but their vocabulary, and especially 
their understanding of many of the English words they use, is limited. 


’ ‘ 


14. This means a “ town”’ in general, a ‘“‘ balanda place,” where “‘ white ’’ people 
live, and where various commodities such as flour, tea, sugar, canned foods, 
blankets, cotton dress materials and so on are supposedly produced. Some- 
times it refers specifically to Darwin, sometimes to Sydney, Melbourne, or 
other “‘ towns ”’ of which the local Aborigines have heard. 
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See note 4 above. binin, in this text, is translated as ‘‘ man” or “ people ”’ 
(according to context), except where, as here, some contrast seems to be 
suggested between Aborigines and Europeans. In that case, the term 
“native ’’ is used, as being less cumbersome than ‘“ Aboriginal.”’ 


juwarudj) means “ story,” and its use has been extended to mean “ prayer(s).”’ 
bedbere means “‘ theirs,’”’ or “‘ belonging to them.”” These two words, used 
together, refer to missionaries—that is, ‘‘ people with a story (or prayer).”’ 


This may mean either “ ours,” or “‘ from us.’’ Gunwinggu has a minimum of 
cases for nouns and pronouns, so that gadbere (and parallel forms) is used 
with a variety of meanings. 

This verb is often used in context as a noun. Literally, it means ‘‘(s)he looks 
after (or around, or over), although -xa‘nan has the more intimate sense 
of ‘“‘ looking after,” as of a parent watching over a child to keep it from harm. 
At Oenpelli a Jiwadja man, who has resided for some years at the Mission, 
was appointed in recent years as a kind of liaison agent between the mis- 
sionaries and the Aborigines. The former use him as a go-between, to 
disseminate their ideas; and in theory, although not in practice, he is 
supposed to act as spokesman for the local Aborigines. The speaker, in 
this text suggests that perhaps his being in this position was responsible 
for the fact that the Mission had ceased to issue tobacco. 


ya:d means usually ‘“ we,’’ or “us,’’ but not always in a personal sense. It 
may mean, thus, “ one of us,” or “ one of our people.’”’ gadbere (see note 17 
above) is not usually employed in this sense, ya:d being substituted to 
supply the more general, or broader, meaning required. 

gabirt'jimera(i)n means literally “they make themselves,” or ‘“‘ they do (to) 
themselves.’’ It has specific reference, however, to activities undertaken 
by men or women during sacred ceremonies, and particularly by men on 
their own dancing ground. It includes all the dancing, singing, calling out, 
and other actions which they perform on these occasions. 


gu(n)'dja:mun (the » of this class prefix is frequently omitted in everyday speech) 
means specifically, and in context, the “‘ centre place,” or “‘ sacred ground,” 
on which men perform their share of certain ceremonies by themselves, 
away from women ; see also note 6 above. 


. Translated literally, this would mean “ they carried (or took) ’’’: but it has the 
special sense of ‘‘ belonging ’’ to, having one’s origin in, a certain place or 
country. 

. This really means “ they found themselves,”’ yalme being the intransitive (or, 


from our point of view, reflexive) form of this verb, of which the transitive 
form is yalge. It is sometimes convenient to translate it as “‘ (they) were 
born,’’ although this does not give its full meaning, and is not a literal 
translation. 


. This word dja:y requires a detailed analysis, which is not possible here. 


“Dreaming ”’ is an unsatisfactory translation, especially as it has not yet 
been clearly defined, and moreover may lead to confusion with such terms 
as gunmud (see note 12 above). In one sense, dja:y may be described as 
totemic, but it has other attributes as well. It has special reference to the 
mythological era, and to First People who turned themselves into rocks, 
birds, animals and so on. 
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‘ 


‘ we/place(s)/make good.”” manbun (o: manbom) is the 

stem of the verb “ make,” but man‘manbun may mean “‘ make good,” or 
“make better.” 

muy means “still,” “ yet, (for) a long time,”’ in a continuative sense. 
muyn‘muys' has the meaning, according to context, of “ (for) a very long 
time,” or “‘ for ever.” 


. That is, the men talk with the male anthropologist, and the women (“ we,”’ 


since a woman is speaking), talk with the female anthropologist. 


. That is, the information given to the anthropologists would be used for the 


Aborigines’ own benefit, particularly in regard to helping the school children 
to write in their own language (Gunwinggu in this case being used as the 
lingua franca). 


. Literally, “‘ we/just/flesh/fear/filled ourselves up.” (djaybu is also used, in 


certain contexts, in reference to coitus.) 


. The speaker here used her imagination to suggest what, in her opinion, the 


anthropologist would have said had the matter been brought up in dis- 
cussion. 


. That is, “‘ they gave us the state of being people ’’ (made us into human beings). 
. The verb -re(z) or -wa(:)m, meaning “ go,”’ 


““c 


went,” etc., may be used to indicate 
movement in time, apart from its more usual sense of movement in space. 


” 


. That is, ‘‘ we made ourselves,”’ or “‘ turned into’”’; see note 20 above. The 


infix bal merely indicates movement. 


. Literally, “‘ belongings/(he) put down.’’ gunmaid means more specifically 


‘“ basket(s),’’ but refers also to personal possessions and belongings in general. 
In the contact situation, it may mean “ swag,” “ blanket ’’ or “ ground- 
sheet.” 


. The infix mad indicates that they wanted to stop, that for certain reasons they 


were attracted to the place. 

gare(t), the third person singular, present tense, of the verb “ to go,’”’ is often 
used in the same sense as gane (literally, “ (s)he sits’) or gade (literally, 
‘* (s)he stands ’’), with the relatively static connotation of ‘‘ being ”’ at or in 
a certain place. That is, these three verbs, in various forms and contexts, 
take the place of the English verb “ to be.”’ 


. gunrurg (or gu’rurg) means “house,” “cave,” or “ hole,” but in this context 


it refers to the mission dormitory. 

mane is an infix of which the significance may be personal (to, for, or concerning 
some third party, singular or plural) or, less frequently, impersonal (about, 
or in regard to, something). Thus the literal meaning of this word is 
‘‘ we/them/about it/go,” i.e., ‘“ we attend to what they have to say.” To 
‘“‘ so hard” to somebody (the literal translation of the words following this 
sentence) means to refuse, or fail to pay attention to, someone’s requests 
or opinions. 


a? 66 a? 46 


. Or, “ anywhere.”’ jarga means “ any, every, of various kinds,” and so on, 


its specific content being determined by the situation to which it refers. 
jiduy (or 7i(:)ruy) means primarily “(s)he grew angry.” The infix b9:/g means 
“place” or “country” (as distinct from bug, meaning a living human 
body). ji is a personal or impersonal infix with, usually, an objective 
meaning, referring back to some person, creature, inanimate object, and 
so on, already mentioned. 
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40%. ‘‘ Ignorant ’’ or “ not knowing ’’ is the literal meaning of muyu; but it may 


41. 


42. 


43. 
. bili is an infix meaning “ flame ”’ or “ fire,’’ and hence “ light.’’ gunag also has 


45. 


40. 





also mean the “ wrong ”’ people, as when a man accused of some action 
cries “ ya’muyu!”’ “I know nothing (of it)!”’, that is, ‘‘ I’m the wrong 
one (try someone else)!’’ This is its proper meaning here. The Gun- 
winggu-speaking people were not the original inhabitants of this area, 
but commenced to drift in during the days of early European contact ; 
they are, therefore, the “ wrong” people in regard to this country. 


bargid is translated literally as ‘‘ other ’’ or “‘ different,’’ being somewhat similar 
to bwtiga. However, it has customary and specific reference to the mayerdji, 
gagadju and related tribes, as distinct from those speaking gunwingu, 
gun'da:nbun, gunbalay, etc.; there are special individual names for the 
tribes within this loose bargid grouping. 


dabu'vabs:lg (or, more correctly, da:b9:'raba:ly) means adult men and/or women. 
Used as a verb, it signifies reaching maturity (e.g., ya’dabu'rabo:lgmen, 
““] became an adult,’’ an expression used by some women in the course of 
giving brief outlines of their life histories). 


That is, the explosive noise as the cartridge is fired from the gun. 


the primary meaning of “ fire,’’ extended to mean “ light.”’ 


That is, they lived some time ago, but cannot be classed among the First People 
who lived in the mythological era. 


mati‘ is an inclusive term, referring to animals, reptiles and insects, although 
more especially to those which are edible ; it is also used loosely to mean 
“ bird(s),”’ although the correct word for these is maz‘mat. mat‘ is translated 
by English-speaking Aborigines as “‘ meat,” although “ creatures ’’ would 
be a closer translation. gungain, meaning “‘ meat ”’ or “ flesh,”’ is translated 
by these people as “ beef,’’ apparently to avoid confusion with their trans- 
lation of maz‘. It refers to human as well as to animal flesh, living as well 
as dead. 


. This form of the verb indicates conditional, incompleted or hypothetical action ; 


in some verbs, this is the same as the negative form. That is, they merely 
prepared or started to go back, since the verb form shows that they did 
not actually do so. 


. That is, into the Mission dormitory. The prefix gandt- here means “ us,’’ but 


not in its customary personal sense ; it means, rather, ‘‘ some of us,”’ since 
the speaker herself was not among the first children to be put into the 
dormitory. 


. Literally, “ they/fear/became dry (or dried up)”; that is, “ their fear dis- 


appeared.” 


. At present the Mission dormitory contains only a few girls, but some years ago 


there was a boys’ dormitory as well. These dormitories were close to the 
other Mission buildings, where the ‘‘ white ’’ missionaries slept. 


. med, often used in an imperative sense as an exclamation, means “‘ still,” “‘ for 


a while,” “wait!” “not yet!’ It suggests or expresses delay, or a 
continuing action or state, with, however, the anticipation that such delay 
will be of only temporary duration. 
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2. -wagwan is used also in the sense of “ getting lost,” “‘ being ignorant (about 


something ’’)—whereas muyu (see note 404) is used only in an intransitive 
sense. 


. wudjau is a singular noun, the plural being wudwud. However, the speaker is 


in the process of changing, temporarily, to the singular, and continues in 
this strain in the following sentences. mawu namegbe may be singular or 
plural, according to context (namegbe meaning, more exactly, “‘ that (or 
those) very one(s).”’ 


man, when 
the latter touched his skin. 


. 69: is an infix meaning ‘“‘ water” or “ liquid.”’ 
. goidgurg (more correctly, goidgury) refers primarily to a watery secretion from the 


breasts, as distinct from true milk (gundj1ga, which also means “ breasts ’’). 
In the contact situation, it also means “ goats’ milk.” 


. gargad means “‘ up on top,” and is used also to describe the high stony country 


further inland. However, in the contact situation it is often used to mean 
going ‘‘ up ”’ to the local Aboriginal camp from the Mission station. (garigad, 
“west,” is a different word.) 


. Literally, ‘‘ blood/belonging to.” Ideally, a baby girl was betrothed to her 


husband before the afterbirth blood had issued from her mother. 


. That is, none of them obtained their correctly betrothed wives. burgjag means 


“no” or “ not’’; and ne is the stem of the verb “ to sit,” “ to stay,’’ used 
frequently in the sense of the English verb “ to be.”’ 


Here again the speaker changes from plural to singular, and nawu namegbe binin 
could also be correctly translated as ‘‘ those (very) men.’’ However, she 
appears to find it easier at times to make her meaning clear by using a single, 
unspecified, individual to illustrate her theme. 


-geytme does mean “ fear.’’ In stories and texts where a young wife is 
“ frightened ”’ of her husband it usually appears that she has an extra-marital 
sweetheart, and that the emotion she feels in reference to her husband 
approximates more nearly to “ dislike”’ than to “fear.” However, this 
is the conventional way of describing her reaction. 


. Literally, ‘‘ them/arm/(he) gave’; that is, the missionary selected which young 


women he would give in marriage to which young men. 


” 


but has the additional sense of 
someone to do something. 


This is not the ordinary word for “ ask, 
“ pressing,” ‘‘ pushing,” “‘ persuading ’ 


’ 


That is, at the same time. Boys and girls had separate dormitories. 


‘ 


Literally, “‘ they/breast(s)/stood’”’ ; dayi:n means “stand,” and also “ be”’ 
or “‘ remain.”’ 


’ 


gu(n)'bo:dme rergay, literally ‘‘ back/(she) sat down,” is a conventional method 
of alluding to menstruation. At the first menstrual period, a girl would 
normally leave the Mission dormitory for a few days and return to the camp, 
where certain female relatives would look after her. 


That is, another young man and young woman were married. 


yalbaidjan, although sometimes used as a plural, is a singular noun ; the correct 
plural is yal’ba‘batdjan. 
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yalgo:ngumu (‘‘ female father ’’) is also a singular noun, and the correct plural 
is yal'go:n‘ga:ngumu. 


That is, they were put to squat over specially prepared hot ashes and warm coals. 


‘ ‘ 


gu'berg means “ outside,” and thus “in front of everybody,’ “ openly,” as 
distinct from the relatively secret pre-marital affairs in which many of them 
had been engaging. 

In its correct form this should be bindi'bebe'bebgey (‘‘ them/separately/(they) 


brought out ”’) ; however, this is apparently considered to be too clumsy, 
and one syllable is omitted. 


Or, “‘ they thought about.” 


“cc 


gungury here means what is loosely translated as “‘ cousin business” ; that is, 
the system of arranging betrothals between a man and his classificatory 
mother-in-law’s daughter. The terms for mother-in-law and son-in-law are 
inaccurately translated into English as “cousin,” being distinguished 
as ‘‘ cousin man ’”’ and “ cousin woman.” See also note 10 above. 

That is, each man knew his correct ‘‘ female cousin,” his yalbt'ningury, ““ mother- 
in-law,” and knew which was his promised wife ; but these men ceded their 
claims when the Mission took over the arrangement of betrothals and 
marriages. 


Initial j7- is normally a second person singular verbal prefix ; however, it is used 
here rather as in the second part of note 40 above. 


gungimug is used here in its adverbial sense. If it were an adjective referring 
directly to the girl, it would take its feminine form yalgimug. 


That is, gungale or gungali, the state of being married; this word is not often 
used. The root gali is found in a number of words with associated meanings : 
gagalt is a relationship term, signifying the theoretically correct marriage 
partner ; maga’li:j1 is a term for “ husband”; ga’gali’gan means “ (s)he 
has coitus,” and so on. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
RONALD M. BERNDT. 
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NOTES ON SENTANI GRAMMAR 
By H. K. J. Cowan 
(Continued from Vol. XXI, No. 4) 


§27. Position of the Modal Affixes in the Body of the Verb. 

Although the position of the modal affixes in the body of the verb may already 
have become clear from the preceding paragraph, it may be useful to give it some 
separate consideration. Generally speaking the modal element is placed before the 
element of tense and after the internal sign for person used in these compounds 
(see §22). In the imperative the modal affix follows the person ending, e.g. ho-t-bo, 
‘kill (it) ’’ ; hogo-i-ko, “‘ break (it) ’’; etc. If the verbal form contains a pronoun 
object, this is generally followed immediately by the modal affix, the internal sign 
for person preceding the pronoun object. There are, however, exceptions to this 
tule, the treatment of the pronoun object being highly irregular as will be seen 
below. 

The foregoing principles do not apply for the affix -7(é)-, -7(0)- that, as has been 
said, follows the same phonetic and structural rules as the tense element -w(o0)- 
for the indefinite past. If one of the modal affixes -bo-, -go-, etc. combines with 
-j(é)-, -7(0)- the latter is preceded by the former and the whole compound then is 
subject to the phonetic and structural rules applying for -7(é)-, -7(0)- only. In other 
words the affix -7(€)-, -7(0)- is the decisive factor for the compound as to the treatment 
of the person element, the pronoun object and the ensuing phonetic changes. For 
examples see §25. 

The facts stated above—the modal affix preceding the sign for tense and the 
pronoun object usually preceding the modal affix—may lead to the conclusion that 
not only the elements -é- and -mé- (see §26, nr. I) are actually verbs, but the affixes 
-go-, -bo-, -si- and -sa- as well. For the general syntactic rule in Sentani, as in other 
Papuan languages, is that the verb comes last in the sentence, the object, direct or 
indirect, preceding it and the subject preceding the object. This order of words 
would thus find its parallel in the verbal compound. The conclusion would find 
support in the fact that, apart from -é- and -mé-, there actually is a verb go-2, meaning 
“do, act.”’ And in that case the form the root-verb assumes when combined with 
these affixes should perhaps be regarded as some sort of participle. But the evidence 
breaks down on two points: first, the fact that no verbs bo-t and st- or sa-t or such 
seem to exist (but which may have become obsolete) ; second, the irregularity of 
the position of the pronoun object in the verb, that in simple verbs is either infixed 
between the root and the person ending or suffixed to the whole form, but never 
prefixed to the root. 
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§28. Indication of the Pronoun Object. 

I have already mentioned the irregularity of the system—if any—of indicating 
the pronoun object in the verb. It might be expected from the general syntactic 
rule—which has, however, its exceptions—that the object, whether direct or indirect, 
precedes the verb in the sentence, to find the pronoun object prefixed to the verb. 
This, however, is not the case. It is very difficult to determine what must be regarded 
as its regular position, but it is a fact that it is never prefixed to the root, at least 
not in simple verbs. In simple verbs it is either infixed between the root and the 
person ending or suffixed to the form as a whole, e.g. habalé, “I hit”; habanalé, 
“T hit him”; habéjé, “ you hit”; habane, : habélé, ‘‘ he hits ”’ ; 
habéuné, “he hits him,” etc. 


e ” 


you hit him 


Whereas in habané there may still be question of an infixed object to which the 
person ending -7é has been assimilated, there can be little doubt that in habéuné 
the pronoun object é has been suffixed to the form habelé, the latter appearing in an 
abbreviated form: habéu- <*habél-. This abbreviated form is the usual one for the 
3rd p. sg. when the pronoun object follows as a suffix. It is the same form that 
occurs in verbs compounded with modal affixes and is possibly the origin of the 
internal sign for person in such verbs (see §22). It is also the same as that occurring 
in such combinations as éu-né-géufiké to be dealt with in the next paragraph. 

In the definite past of verbs compounded with modal affixes the pronoun object 
of the Ist and 3rd p. sg., du. and pl. is as a rule inserted between the “ internal sign ” 
for person and the modal affix, whereas the pronoun object of the 2nd p. sg., du. 
and pl. is highly irregular and is either infixed between the tense sign and the ending, 
or suffixed, or sometimes even suffixed and infixed at the same time. E.g. habéu-do- 
gogé, “‘ he has hit me” ; habéu-no-gogé, “ he has hit him”; habat-mo-qogé, ‘‘ they 
have hit us”; habéu-mi-kogé, ““ you have hit them’ 
have hit you’ 


, 


; but habéu-goga-wa-lé, “I 
; habé-qogé-bé, ““ he has hit you two”; habéu-gogé-i-té, “‘ he has hit 
you’; habaj-éu-qogé-1-té, “‘ they have hit you’’>; habé-ng-kogé-mpé, (<*habé-m- 
gogé-mbé), ““he has hit you (pl.)”’; habéj-éng-kogé-bé (<*habéj-eém-qogé-bé), “ they 
two have hit you two,” etc. In the last example and the last but three the ending 
-bé may, however, be simply the word for “‘ two.” 


’ 


In the future of such compounded verbs the pronoun object is for all persons 
usually infixed between the “ internal sign ”’ for person and the modal affix. 

In the imperative the pronoun object is suffixed in simple verbs, and inserted 
between the person ending and the modal affix, which comes last, in compounded 
verbs, e.g. wéi-njé, “‘ tell him” ; goluwé-té, “ hold me”’ ; jawoi-njo-bo, ‘‘ accompany 
him, take him”; gét-njé-hi, ‘‘ throw it away,” etc. The pronoun object in the 
forms of the Ist p. sg., du. and pl. of the adhortative shows an additional final -m, 
e.g. udé-ném (<*wédé-ném), “ let me tell him”; wa-ném, “ let us two tell him ”’ ; 
uma-ném (<*wéma-ném), “let us (pl.) tell him,” etc. Possibly this is the same 
element as we have met in the Ist p. sg., du. and pl. of the adhortative of verbs 


5 Note again the reappearance of -té (—-dé) in these two cases. 
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compounded with modal affixes (see §22). However, its function is not quite clear 
as it does not appear in the adhortative of simple verbs without a pronoun object. 
Sometimes in these cases the pronoun object, at least for the 3rd p. sg., may be 
represented by this m only, e.g. udé-m—=udé-ném ; uma-m=uma-ném ; but not 
*wa-m for wa-ném. This same additional m occurs in the pronoun object in the 
vetative (see §30). 

The noteworthy phenomenon that in the 2nd p. du. and pl.—not however in 
the 2nd p. sg.—of the definite past and the future the ending -l/é (—-dé) reappears 
when a pronoun object is infixed, has already been commented on in §22. 

As to the pronoun object in verbs formed with the affix -7(é)-, -j(0)- or this affix 
combined with a modal affix, we have seen that the normal rules for those with the 
tense sign -w(o)- prevail. 

Now, the example éu-né-géufiké, ““ he went and threw it away,” given above, 
would seem to suggest that in such verbal combinations the pronoun object is actually 
prefixed to the root of the verb, in this case gé-1, ‘‘ throw away.”’ And if the modal 
elements must be regarded as original verbs (see §27) the same might apply to verbs 
compounded with such elements. But as the matter stands, there is not enough 
evidence to decide which is the regular or original procedure. 

The foregoing implies that, generally speaking, verbal forms containing a 
pronoun object will have to be registered empirically and one by one rather than by a 
fixed rule. This would obviously be an impossible task that would lead far beyond 
the scope of these notes. I shall, therefore, content myself here to list the consonantal 
elements representing the pronoun object, whilst in the conjugation tables and below 
some selected examples of complete verbal forms will be given, containing a pronoun 
object. It should be added that the forms of the pronoun object may change 
considerably under the influence of neighbouring sounds, and that this influence is 
naturally greater if the pronoun object is infixed than if it is suffixed. Generally 
speaking, however, the consonantal element is fairly constant, although m may change 
to nj, m and n to ng, d tot, and b to p (see §1). 


Person. Singular. Dual. Plural. 
eas na d m m 
2 J3 Me w, 7 b, mp m, mp 
5s - n m m 


It will be seen that the forms of the pronoun object, unlike the person signs 
for the subject, are for the greater part related to the cardinal pronouns. Exceptions 
are apparently the 2nd and 3rd person dual and plural; the 2nd person dual and 
plural resembles the person endings of the future tense for the corresponding persons. 
It should be added that, although the vowel elements of all these forms may vary by 
assimilation, the 7 vowel is predominant in the 3rd person dual and plural, thus: mi. 

A few examples may serve for illustration: haba-w-alé, “I hit you (sg.)”’ ; 
haba-m-alé, “‘ T hit you (pl.) ” ; haba-me-lé (<*haba-mi-alé), ““ [hit them” ; habéu-mi, 
“he hits them” ; habé-i-té (—*habé-i-dé or *habé-i-lé for sandhi-reasons), “ he hits 


EE 
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you (sg.)”’; haba-dé (<*haba-d-é ?). “‘ you hit me” ; habéu-dé, ‘“‘ you two hit me” ; 
habét-mé, “ they two hit us”’ ; haba-jé-tté, ‘‘ they hit you,” but also “‘ we hit you” 
(in the latter case the -n- of the person ending has disappeared) ; habédé-mi-lé, 
“T shall hit them’”’; habéu-do-gogé, “ you have hit me”; habat-njo-qogé, “‘ they 
have hit him” ; habéu-mi-kogé, ‘“‘ he has hit them” ; habéj-éng-kogé (<*habéj-ém- 
gogé), “‘ they two have hit you (pl.)”; but habéu-go-qa-wa-lé, ‘‘ I have hit you”’ ; 
habé-qo-qa-ba-lé, “‘I have hit you two”; habégogé-bé, ‘“‘he has hit you two’’; 
habé-ng-kogé-mpé, “ he has hit you (pl.)” ; Aabéj-éng-kogé-bé, ‘“‘ they two have hit 
you two,” but also “ we two have hit you two”; wét-njé, “‘ they two tell him,” 
but wkét-njé-lé, “ they two told him” ; wau-né, “ you (pl.) tell him” ; but ugau- 
né-lé, ‘“ you (pl.) told him,” etc. 


o6 


As to the function of the pronoun object in the verbal structure it should be 
remarked that in those verbal forms, that by their nature already imply a direct 
link between the action of the verb and a (direct) object, addition of the pronoun 
object very often indicates a second or indirect object. This is notably the case in 
; goluwét-njé, ‘‘ hold him,” etc., that 
always take a pronoun object, and in forms with the modal affixes -bo-, -go-, etc. 
E.g. ugéu-né (<*wégéu-né), “he told him, said to him”; but wéu-no-go-gé, “ he 


, 


such verbs as wét-njé, “‘ tell him, say to him ’ 


told him (something) ”’ ; goluwat-njé, “‘ they hold him” ; but mé goluwat-njé, “‘ they 
hold his hand (for) him,” i.e. “ they hold him by the hand”; Jagali aibogé, “‘ they 
carried Jaqali,’”’ but Jagali (dé) ai-njo-bogé, ‘‘ they carried (something) for Jaqali ”’ ; 
nébam-pa Walofo dé mogqou-no-bogalé, wa dé moqouboga-wa-lé, ‘‘ wrong God to I-have- 
done-to-Him, (and) you to I-have-done-to-you,” etc.; but Jagali adéu-no-gogé, 
““ J. embraced her” ; éu-né-géufiké, “ he went (and) threw it away,” etc. 

This fact possibly explains such constructions, already mentioned in §16, 
as Jan dé édanalé, etc. in which a postposition is used and the object, although 
already indicated in the noun, is again repeated as a pronoun object in the verbal 
form. 

The use of the pronoun object is, we have seen, imperative in some verbs, e.g. 
wét-njé, “tell him ”’ ; ugéu-mz, “he told them,” etc. If in such cases the object has 
already been mentioned before, its repetition as a pronoun object in the verb has, 
naturally, no other meaning but to indicate number, e.g. do thi ugéu-mi, “ other 
men he-told-them,”’ i.e. “‘ he told other people,” etc. 

As a general but by no means strict rule it should be added that the use of the 
pronoun object in verbal forms is more frequent if it concerns persons than animals 
or inanimate objects. 


* Compare what H. Geurtjens, M.S.C., ‘‘ Spraakleer der Marindineesche Taal,” pp. 87-88, 
says about what he terms “ personal forms” (objective ’’ and “‘ subjective’) in Marindinese 
(South Neth. New Guinea). He regards these forms as “‘ datives ” or “‘ relatives,” indicating the 
object only indirectly. P. Drabbe, M.S.C., calls them “ relatiewijzers,” i.e. “‘ indicators of 
relation ”’ (‘‘ Aanteekeningen over twee Talen in het Centraal Gebergte van Ned. Nieuw-Guinea ” 
in “‘ Bijdragen Kon. Inst. voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde,” The Hague, Vol. 105, p. 425). 
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§29. Juxtaposition of Verbal Forms—Infinitive. 

A sentence like English “‘ he went to live in the village Ohéi ” may be translated 
in Sentani by the juxtaposition of two fully conjugated forms, thus: Ohét djo né 
égé négélé, lit. ‘‘ he went (and now) lives (stays) in the village O.”’ ; or in the plural : 
égaité négaité, “‘ they went (and now) are staying,” etc. But in such sentences a 
shorter mode of expression is more usual, the endings of the first verb being partly 
dropped or shortened, e.g. égé-négélé, éqai-négaité, etc. Similar constructions are 
possible with mé-1, “come,” e.g. méga-négalé—mégalé négalé, ‘1 came to live ”’ ; 
mégéi-négéeité —mégeité négéité, ‘‘ they two came to stay,” etc. 

In the examples just cited the first or auxiliary verb is in the definite past and the 
second or main verb in the present because the action of “ going ’’ is represented as 
limited to and finished at a definite moment, when the action of “ living, staying ’’— 
which is represented as still unfinished—begins. If, however, the whole train of 
events is represented as having taken place in the past, the second verb would be in 
the indefinite past, the first naturally still being in the definite past, e.g. Ohét djo 
né égé (éqaité) négéwolé (négéwaité), ‘‘ he (they) came (and) lived (on) at O.” Or, 
if the speaker does not know or does not care whether the action of living is still going 
on or for how long it has been going on, the form with the modal affix -é- may be used 
for the second verb, e.g. Ohéi djo né égé (gaité) négéwégé (négajégé). Here too the 
shorter expression is allowed, thus: égé-négéwolé, égat-négéwaité and égé-négéwégé, 
Egai-négajéegé. 

If the second or main verb is in the definite past or in the future, the two roots 
are even more closely interconnected, few traces of tense elements showing in the 
first root which only takes a rudimentary indication of person. Similar peculiarities 
apply for the imperative and adhortative. This is the type of such combinations, 
already mentioned in the preceding paragraph, as éu-né-géu-fi-ké, “‘ he went (and) 
threw it away”; ét-njé-géi-si, ‘‘ go (and) throw it away,” etc. 

Here too the mere juxtaposition of fully conjugated forms of the two verbs is 
allowed, e.g. égalé négéukogalé, ‘‘ | went (and) I settled (some place)” ; édélé négédélé 
(dé)?, ‘‘ I shall go (and) I shall stay.”” But the shorter form éga- for the first verb is 
not in use for the definite past. Both for the definite past and the future an even 
shorter construction, as described, must be used. The characteristic feature of this 
construction seems to be its similarity to the definite past and the future of verbs 
compounded with modal affixes (see §22). In other words, the first root shows 
similar though sometimes even shorter “ internal signs’ for person as the root in 
verbs compounded with a modal affix, and the second or main root has the same 
endings as the endings following the modal affix in such compounds. The “ internal 
signs ’’ for person are, as we have seen, really nothing else than the abbreviated forms 
of the usual endings for the definite past and the future. The endings of the second 
or main verb, like those following the modal affix in compounded verbs, are the same 
as those of the third person singular in simple verbs, with the exception of the first 


? For the use of the postposition de, ‘‘ to,’’ with the future see §22. 
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and second person singular for the definite past and the second person dual and plural 
for the future; these exceptions take the normal endings. E.g. é&u-négéukogalé, 
“I go-settled (somewhere) '’§ ; éu-négéukogé, “ you go-settled’”’ ; but eu-négéukogé, 
“he go-settled ’ ; é&n-négéukogé, ‘‘ we two go-settled”’; au-négéukogé, ‘“ you (pl.) 
go-settled,”’ etc. ; édé-négénté (dé), “ I shall go-stay ’”’ ; a-né-génté (dé), ‘“‘ we two shall 
go-stay ” ; énai-négénté (dé), “ they will go-stay,” etc. ; but &négébé (dé), “‘ you two 
will go-stay ” ; én-né-gémpé (dé) (<*ém-négémpé), “ you (pl.) will go-stay.” Similarly 
with the verb méz, ‘‘ come,” as first component, mau-négéukogé, ‘‘ you (pl.) come- 
settled ” ; ma-négénté (dé), “‘ we two shall come-stay,” etc. For the complete series 
see the specimen tables of conjugation below. 

A similar construction is used for the imperative-adhortative. Here the first 
verb of the combination shows person elements derived from those of the imperative- 
adhortative of simple verbs, with the exception of the first and the third person 
singular that appear to be abbreviated forms of the future. The second verb appears 
to be in its root-form, with the exception of the first person singular, dual and plural 
that add an-m. As we have seen in §28, this m also occurs in the same persons of 
the adhortative with a pronoun object ; it reappears in the vetative (§30). E.g. 
édé-négé-m, ‘let me go-stay, I want to go-stay’”’; ét-njégé, “‘ go stay!” ; én-négé, 
“let him go-stay "’ ; a-néyé-m, “ let us two go-stay’”’ ; ét-njégé, “‘ let them two go- 
stay’; &ma-négé-m, “let us (pl.) go-stay,”’ etc. 

If the second or main verb, being in the (definite) past or in the future, takes a 
pronoun object, the latter is placed between the two verbs of the combination, e.g. 
éu-né-wegalé, ‘‘ | go-told him ”’; éu-né-wégé, ‘‘ you go-told him” ; but éu-né-wégé, 
“he go-told him ”’ ; é-njé-wégé, ‘‘ they two go-told him” ; au-né-wégé, “ you (pl.) 
go-told him,”’ etc. ; édé-n-wénté, “ I shall go-tell him”’ ; én-né-wénté, “‘ he will go-tell 
him” ; but é-né-wébé, ‘‘ you two will go-tell him” ; én-né-wémpé (<*ém-né-wémpeé), 
“you (pl.) will go-tell him.” 

The same is the case with the imperative-adhortative, e.g. édé-n-wém, “let 
me go-tell him,”’ “I want to go-tell him”; &-njé-wé, “ go-tell him”; &n-né-wé 
(<*ém-né-wé), “ you (pl.) go-tell him,”’ etc. 

It makes, in principle, no difference for the pronoun object whether the definite 
past or the future are formed from a simple verb or from a verb compounded with a 
modal affix, e.g. gé-st, ‘‘ throw away ” (compound of gé-7, “ take up, take away,” 
and the modal affix -s¢) forms: éu-né-géu-fi-kalé, ‘‘ I go-threw it away” ; éu-né-géeu- 
fi-ké, ““ you go-threw it away”; but éu-né-géu-/t-ké, “ he go-threw it away”; én- 
éng-kéu-fi-ké, “ we two go-threw it away”; é1i-njé-géu-fi-ké, “‘ they two go-threw 
it away,” etc. ; édé-ng-ké-n-si-nté, ‘‘ I shall go-throw it away’; én-éng-ké-n-si-nté, 
“he will go-throw it away” ; éma-ng-ké-n-si-nté, “ we (pl.) shall go-throw it away,” 


® Although the verb nege-i, because of its intransitive and unlimited nature, cannot be in 
the definite past without the modal affix go, and then becomes limited and transitive (‘ settled 
at, on ’’), this does not affect the issue dealt with here. For such intransitive verbs as, because 
they in themselves designate an action limited to a definite moment, do form the definite past 
without a modal affix the phenomenon is the same, e.g. from hede-i, “die”: eu-fedegé, “ he 
go-died ”’ ; ei-sedegé, ‘‘ they two go-died”’; ai-sedegé, ‘‘ they go-died,”’ etc. 
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etc.; but émé-gé-hi-bé, “‘ you two will go-throw it away”; én-né-gé-n-si-mpé, 
“you (pl.) will go-throw it away.” It will be noted that the peculiar rule of the 
ending -gé for the definite past and -nté for the future being used not only for the third 
person singular but for all persons except the first and second person singular definite 
past and the second person dual and plural future, is consequently observed. 

However, yet another construction is possible in the case of such combinations 
with verbs compounded with a modal affix, that seems to be an intermediary between 
the juxtaposition of fully conjugated forms and the construction just described. 
It consists of the fully and normally conjugated forms of the definite past and the 
future of the compounded second verb, containing the pronoun object, added to the 
short forms of the first verb with the pronoun object again infixed between the two 
verbs as just described. The pronoun object is thus shown twice, e.g. éu-né-géu- 
né-hi-kalé=€u-né-géu-fi-kalé ; &u-né-géu-né-hi-ké =éu-né-qéeu-fi-ké ; &n-éng-ké-né-né- 
hi-ké=€n-éng-kéu-fi-ké ; &i-ngé-gé-t-njé-hi-ké=&1-njé-géu-fi-ké, etc.; &dé-ng-kée-dé-n- 
si-nté=édé-ng-ké-n-si-nté ; én-éng-ké-né-n-st-nté =én-eng-ke-n-si-nté ; &ma-ng-kée-mé- 
n-si-nté=éma-ng-ké-n-si-nté ; &-né-gé-né-hi-bé =€-né-gé-h1-bé ; én-né-qé-n-né-hi-mpé= 
én-né-gée-n-si-mpé, etc. It need hardly be added that the mere juxtaposition of fully 
conjugated forms is also possible here ; thus égalé qgéu-né-hi-kalé ; édélé gé-dé-n-si-nté, 
etc. 

In the imperative-adhortative of these combinations with verbs compounded 
with a modal affix and taking a pronoun object, the final -m, described above, again 
appears in the first person sg., du. and pl. Like the ending -néé of the future, it 
follows the modal affix. The second person sg., du. and pl. (the imperative in the 
stricter sense therefore) show forms of the simple imperative not only in the first 
but also in the second verb of the combination. The third person sg., du. and pl. are 
irregular ; see the specimen tables of conjugation. 

The phenomenon dealt with in this paragraph may lead to the question either 
whether one of the two combining verbal forms is not a participle, or whether the 
second is not an infinitive.® In other words whether these combinations do not 
really mean ‘“‘ having-gone-lived,” “ going-will-live,”’ ‘‘ go-living,” or “‘ went to live,” 
‘‘ will go to live.”” The form -néé for nearly all persons of the future in particular and 
its use with the postposition dé, ‘‘ to,’’ would appear to endorse the conception of an 
infinitive. But this does not account for the fact that the second person dual and 
plural have different forms of their own, similar to the regular forms in simple verbs, 
and nevertheless allow the use of the postposition dé as well. Besides this post- 
position is also used with the regular future of simple verbs. Again, the form -nté 
is not used independently as an infinitive, and the English “ to,” “ in order to ”’ is 
rendered by a conjugated finite form, e.g. ugéu-mi négénaité (dé), lit. “ he told them 
(that) they will stay,” or uqéu-mi négéwaité, lit. ‘‘ he told them (and) they stayed ”’ ; 
uqa-dé édélé (dé), ‘‘ you told me (that) I will go,”’ or uga-dé égalé, “‘ you told me (and) 

® Incidentally this might imply that the peculiar forms of the definite past and the future of 


verbs compounded with modal affixes described in §22 should be regarded in the same light ; 
cf. also §26. 
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I went” ; dé jahélé dé a-dé-bonté dé bu anéwalé, “ in order to fill my stomach I drank 
water ”’ (lit. ““ my stomach for I will fill in order to water I drank ’’), etc. Moreover, 
as we have seen, there is a distinct parallel with the structure of the definite past of 
these combinations, and it is difficult to reconcile the idea of the definite past with 
that of an infinitive. 

Similar objections apply against the conception of the second verbal form being a 
participle. For, although participles varying for person and number are not unknown 
in Papuan languages,’ why should the second person du. and pl. of the future and the 
first and second person sg. of the definite past be the only ones to vary? Again, 
these forms are not used independently as participles in our sense of the word. 
Conjugated finite forms are used for that purpose, where necessary with the affix 
-jé-, -jo- added to them (see §25). 

As to the short conjugated forms of the first verb in these combinations, we 
have already stated, in dealing with them in connection with modal affixes (§27), 
that there is no evidence enough to regard them as participles either. Moreover, 
as I pointed out in the preceding paragraph, these forms often take the place of the 
normal fully conjugated forms in simple verbs when a pronoun object is suffixed. 
Furthermore, they are not used independently as participles. And lastly, if we have 
to regard them as participles varying for person and number, then the fully conjugated 
forms obviously contain a final element that turns them into finite forms. This final 
element might, as has been suggested in §22, indeed be dé, /é (i.e. possessive dé, lé ? 
see §9, or the postposition dé, lé ?, see §16), but would not account for all persons, 
notably not for the second person du. and pl.) 

It is preferable, in view of the available evidence and for practical purposes, to 
describe the short forms in question as abbreviations of the normal conjugated forms, 
showing only rudimentary elements of person and number, whilst the element of 
tense is mainly indicated in the second verb of the combination. 


§30. Negative Forms. 

Negative verbal forms are constructed with the prefix é- (if the root begins with 
a consonant) or é7- (if the root begins with a vowel), added to the form of the second 
person singular of the imperative. If the initial vowel of the root is an é the prefix 
is either the regular é7- or contraction of é+é>é may be the result with, at the same 
time, shifting of the accent to this vowel. In verbs compounded with a modal affix 
an additional -+ is suffixed to the modal affix. 

Negatives thus formed are mot conjugable and do not change for tense. Conjuga- 
tion is effected by the use of the cardinal pronouns. Likewise no pronoun object 


10Cf., inter alia, A. Capell, ‘‘ Distribution of Languages in the Central Highlands, New 
Guinea,” in Oceania, Vol. XIX, pp. 116, 123, 127, 239, etc. 


11 It is true and may be suggestive, as has been remarked in §22, that in the definite past and 
the future with an infixed pronoun object, the second person dual and plural do show this element, 
e.g. ugeu-ne-lé, “ you two told him,” from *ugeu-bé+pron. obj. -me-; ugau-ne-lé, ‘ you (pl.) 
told him,” from *ugau-bé+pron. obj. -ne-; wen-ne-lé, “ you (pl.) will tell him,” from wempé+ 
pron. obj. -"e-; etc. But, as this phenomenon does not appear in the present, e.g. wau-ne, 
** you (pl.) tell him,” from *wau-bé+pron. obj. -ne ; etc., the evidence is not conclusive. 
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can be indicated in the body of these verbal forms, and such an object, if necessary 
for emphasis, must be rendered by the cardinal pronoun with a postposition (usually 
dé) added to it!®. Examples: éméi,“ not come”; é-habé, “not hit”; &-adilé, 
“not gather, collect”; ¢é-habét-ko-t, ‘‘ not hit (something) ’’; éj-anét-ko-1, “ not 
eat (something) ’”’; é-hot-bo-t, “ not kill (something) ’”’; éé (with accent on first 
syllable, <*é-élet) —é-élé, ‘‘ not speak ’’ (from é/é-1 with accent on the diphthong) ; 
néjé da-dé é-wéi, ‘‘ he does (did, etc.) not tell me”’ ; déé na-dé éwé&, “I do (did, etc.) 
not tell him”; méjé wa-dé éwét, ‘‘ we do (did, etc.) not tell you”’; da (na-dé) é-hoi- 
bo-i, “I did (shall) not kill him” ; da (na-dé) &-édéi-bo-1 (édébot), “I do (did, etc.) 
not see him,” etc. 

The vetative is formed by prefixing the same element é- or é- to the form of the 
second person singular or plural of the imperative, and adding the suffix -7é, which 
becomes -djé after the - of the singular and -mé after the -m of the plural. E.g. 


é-méi-djé, “‘ do (sg.) not come!” ; &-mogoi-djé, “ do (sg.) not do, do not make! ” ; 
&j-anéi-djé, “‘ do (sg.) not eat!” ; &mém-me, “ do (du. and pl.) not come!”; &- 
aném-mé, ‘‘ do (du. and pl.) not eat!”’, etc. 


If the verb is compounded with a modal affix an additional 7 follows the modal 
affix in the singular like in the common negative described above ; this 7 is replaced 
by m in the plural. E.g. é-hot-boi-djé, “‘ do (sg.) not kill (something) ” ; é-hom- 
bom-mé, “‘ do (du. and pl.) not kill (something),”’ etc. 

Unlike the common negative, the vetative may take the pronoun object, but 
the latter then appears in the unusual form showing a final -m already mentioned in 


§28. E.g. é-wéi-tém-mé, ‘‘ do (sg.) not tell me”; é-wéi-njém-meé, “ do (sg.) not tell 
him” ; &-wéi-mém-mé, “‘ do (sg.) not tell us (du. and pl.) ” ; &-wéi-mim-meé, “ do (sg.) 
not tell them (du. and pl.)” ; &wén-tém-mé (<*é-wém-dém-me), “‘ do (du. and pl.) 
not tell me”; &-wén-ném-mé, “do (du. and pl.) not tell him”; &wém-mém-meé, 


“do (du. and pl.) not tell us (du. and pl.) ” ; &wém-mim-meé, “ do (du. and pl.) not 
tell them (du. and pl.),” etc. 

However, in the case of the vetative of verbs compounded with a modal affix 
a pronoun object is not incorporated in the body of the verbal form. If necessary 
for emphasis the object is then indicated in the same way as for the common negative, 
i.e. by the cardinal pronoun with a postposition added toit. E.g. (na-dé) é-hotbo1-dje, 
“do not kill him,”’ etc. 

We have already seen (§§13 and 18) that there is also a negative particle bam, 
ba, ‘‘ not, no.”” This is, however, not used with verbal forms, but rather with nouns, 
adjectives, adverbs and such, e.g. do bam, “‘ no man, nobody ” ; éha bam, “ no thing, 
nothing” ; cha buhi bam, “ no sort of thing, nothing at all,” etc. 


VIII. Notes ON SYNTAX 
§31. General Rules of Syntax. 
As a general rule the order of words in the Sentani sentence is the same as the 
usual one in other Papuan languages, i.e. the verb comes last, the object preceding it 


12 Compare §§16 and 28 as to the use of postpositions with certain verbal forms. 
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and the subject preceding the object. E.g. néjé chamam anéwolé, “‘ he ate food” 
(lit. ‘‘ he food ate’”’). 

Adverbs of time, place, quality, etc. are also placed before the verb ; e.g. nahibi 
ambo, “ now carry, carry at once (pl.)” ; Jagali na-huwé aibogé, ‘in the evening 
they carried J." ; Jagali nahibi adéunogogé, ‘“‘ J. suddenly embraced her”; néé 
né gajt né chamam anéwolé, ‘‘ she ate her food in her canoe ’’ (lit. “ she in her canoe 
food ate’’), etc. 

Further adverbial definitions may be placed after the verb, e.g. Jagali na-huwé 
atbogé nét djo dé, “ in the evening they carried Jaqali to his village”; w’omi Jagali 
dougé nét molo dé, ‘‘ your daughter has taken J. for her husband,” etc. 

Exceptions to the rules stated above are, however, allowed for reasons of 
emphasis or otherwise, e.g. dogo mpai né wau ugéuné, “ once upon a time his uncle 
told him” ; nabé ugqadé ém fé, “‘ those banana leaves you told me about ”’ (lit. “ those 
you told me banana leaves ’’) ; w’omi Jaqali dougé nahibi néi molo dé, ‘‘ your daughter 
has suddenly taken J. for her husband ” ; bélé méqai nja nahingki bamo, “‘ in that way 
(it) was sufficient only,” etc. 

Rules for the respective positions of the noun and the attributive or predicative 
adjective, the noun or pronoun and the postposition, the nouns in possessive relation, 


etc. have already been given in dealing with those parts of speech and will be omitted 
here. 


§32. Specimen Text. 


The following specimen text is a free translation of part of the story of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke XV, 11 sgq.). The translation has been made by Saul Ohéi, 
my informant already mentioned in §4, from a Malay textbook.1% 

Fa Nuntéubogé da 7 Dougainjélé. Jésus lélé: Do mpai na 

Child he-was-lost from (1) they-got-him. Jesus speaks: Man one his 


gélu wa bé. Hogolo fa dom-mé né-go dé wéuné : Aitéi, jéitogo 
son (2) two. Young child (3) his-father to said-to-him: Father, give-me 
dét mét gédé-nalé dom. Na qgédé-nalé  wahéumikogé. NE ja 


my due goods-possessions (3). | His possessions he-divided-to-them. His days 
méhé-méhé bamo bédda(4) na hogolo fa dom na qgédé-nalé nanéméné 

some (few) only after-that his young child — his possessions altogether 
aditléwolé, alounogogé jo ahau dé éwolé. Dtké-néna qgédé-nalé 
gathered, he-directed-him village far to went. There his possessions 
éusajéubogé, na u gaban té (5) égé négéwolé né. Bélé jo 
he-go-squandered, his body big to he-went he-stayed in (6). That village 


18 The only other Sentani text—a very short one—that ever appeared in print is one of the 
popular native stories about Ebale Jagali, ie. ‘‘ Jaqali of (the village) Abar,” published with 
extensive notes by the present writer in Bingkisan Budi, the Jubilee-Collection presented to 
Prof. Dr. Ph. S. van Ronkel of Leyden on his 80th birthday, the 1st of August, 1950 (Edition 
Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Djakarta). It should 
be borne in mind, however, in using the latter text, that the notes had to be strictly limited to 
the minimum necessary for understanding the text, and that, moreover, at the time of writing 
several phenomena were much less clear to the writer than they are now. 
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nado mpat dé égé éunéhikéunugé. Bélé do uqgéuné na 
in man one to he-went he-go-attached-self-to-him. That man ordered-him his 
hégé démobo gqaja dé. Né jahélé dé injalé dé ambonté dé obo mé& 
garden to his-pigs guard for. His belly for supply for he-will-fill to pigs due 
nja ethamam modi-modi jé kt owouné (7), bélé 7¢ do mpai fim na 
their food refuse — saliva got-him-down, that — man one even him 
dé &ét. Ma ta(8) na u béné méunénégéeufiké, élélé : 
to not-gave. Behind from his body thought he-come-dwelt-on-it, he-speaks : 
Méhé-méhé hélén-ném (9) mé-go lé ufoi, éthamam na hélém-mélé (10) 
How-how many-even my-father of slaves, food much-with 
égat-djadaité ; da bégé-né mont né méga-gélélé. Da adununté mé-go lé 
they-went-take; I here hunger in came-suffer. I  shall-rise my-father of 
bugo-dé édélé dé mé-qo dé édénwénté : Aitéi, déjeé 
presence-to shall-go (to) my-father to I-shall-go-say-to-him: Father, I 
nébam-pa Walofo (11) dé mogounobogalé, wa dé mogoubogawalé ; wa 
wrong God to have-done-to-Him, you to have-done-to-you ; your 
gélu jé da-dé Eweitéemme, wa ufor djé généité. Aunugé, né-go lé 
son — me (-to) do-not-say-me, your slave — call-me. He-rose, his-father of 
bugqo-dé éwolé. Mémang n’ahau we (12) né-go édégéuné, haqaubogé na 
presence-to went. Still far-off — his-father saw-him, he-ran his 
gélu lé u dé, dougéuné = joibulu hunéwouné qgéna buhé héwouné. 
son of body to, he-took-him nose _he-kissed-him heart love he-hung-him. 
Bélé fa —_né-go dé wéuné : Aitéi, déjé nébam-pa Walofo dé 
That child his-father to says-to-him: Father, I wrong God__to 
moqounobogalé, wa dé mogoubogawalé, wa _  gélu jé da-dé éwéitémme. 
have-done-to-Him, you to have-done-to-you, your son — me-to do-not-say-to- 

Bélé 7é né-go na ufot dé wiumi: - Wéla-wéla jadongko (13) 
me. That — his-father his slaves to he-tells-them: quickly fetch 
mat malo foi mot ménnéhiténgko, obo na mé né ménnéné (14), 
hither clothes good very come-clothe-him, ring his hand on come-stick-him, 
odo mémalu ménnéhiténgko (14). Obo bum-meélé (15) jaht-jéelé déwém 
foot anklet come-clothe-him. Pig fat-and round-and_ bring 
ménnénsa (16). Amma (17), déimat qoma. Da gélu éufédégé da je 
come-slaughter. Let-us-eat, feast let-us-make. My son go-died from — 
méuwaléubogé, éununtéubogé da jé méujagalaubogé. Niné, 
he-come-lived, he-go-disappeared from — he-come-became-visible. End, 
anéwaité déimai gowaitté. 
they-ate feast they-made. 
Notes. 

(x1) Emphatic particle, see §§6,13. and 18. (2) Wais used to indicate the totality 


of the preceding word : there are two sons, no more. (3) Dom indicates distinction, 
opposition ; the younger son as distinguished from the elder ; -mé<7é by assimilation. 
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(4) Contraction of bélé da, “from that.” (5) Qaban té<qabam dé. (6) Le. “as 
he lived royally.” (7) Le. “ even the pigs’ fodder made his mouth water.” (8) Le. 
“afterwards, thereupon.” (9) Hélém (W. dial. déréng), ‘‘ much, many” and fém 
(hém), “even.” (10) -mélé<jélé by assimilation. (11) Lit. “Spirit”; the word 
Ala from Malay Allah is also used. (12) Wé<jé by assimilation. (13) Imperative 
2nd p. pl. with modal affix -go: jadom-go. (14) From mém-né-né and mém-né- 
hitém-qo, combined imperatives 2nd p. pl. of mé-1, “come,” with né-i, “ stick,” 
and Aité-+-+mod. aff. go, “clothe,” both with pron. obj. é; see §29. (15) See 
note 10. (16) From mém-ném-sa, combined imperatives 2nd p. pl. of mé- and né-, 


“ stick,” with modal affix sa (fa, ha); see §29. (17) From an(é)-ma, adhortative 
Ist p. pl. 


IX. SPECIMEN TABLES OF CONJUGATION 
A. Simple Verbs. Specimen: mé-t, “ come.” 


Indicative 
Definite Indefinite 

Present. Past. Past. Future. 
I p.s. is .. malé meégalé méwalé médélé 
2 p.s. oF .. méje mégé méwoje mélé 
3 ps. i .. mélé mégé méwolé ménté 
I p.du. ae .. ménté mégéenté méwonté malé 
2 p.du. és .. méubé mégéubé méwoubé mébé 
3 p.du. ra .. méeité mégeité méwouté ménéité 
I p.p. ~ .. manté méganté méwanté mémalé 
2 p.p. iv .. maubé méqaubé méwaubé mémpé 
3 p-p. oi .. maité méqaité méwarté ménatté 

Imperative-Adhortative 
Ips. .. médé I p.du. .. ma I p.p. .. méma 
2ps. .. mé&t, mje 2p.du. .. mébu 2pp. .. mém 
3 ps. .. mé&u 3 p.du. .. m& 3 pp. .. mat 
B. Simple Verbs with Pronoun Object. Specimen: weé-i-njé, ‘‘ tell him (her), say 
to him (her) ”’ (pron. obj. of 3rd p. sg.). 
Indicative 
Definite Indefinite 
Present. Past. Past. Future. 

I p.s. ‘ik .. w-an-alé ug-an-alé'4 uw-an-alé5 wédé-n-té 
2 p.s. av -. w-an-é ug-an-é uw-an-é wéu-né-lé 
3 ps a -. weu-ne ugeu-ne uwou-ne w-én-enté 
I p.d. - .. wée-né-nté ugé-né-nté uwo-né-nté wa-nén-té 


14 For *weganalé. 
16 For *wewanalé. 
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2 p.d. wéu-ne ugéu-né-lé uwou-ne wé-né-lé 
3 p.d. wé1-njeé ukéi-njé-lé uwoi-nje wénés-nje-lé 
I p.p. wa-né-nté uga-né-nté uwa-né-nté wéma-n-té 
2 p.p. wau-né uqau-né-lé uwau-ne weén-neé-lé 
3 p-p. wat-nje ugat-nje-lé uwat-nje wénat-nje-lé 
Imperative-Adhortative 

I p.s. udé-ném, I p.d. wa-ném I p.p. uma-ném, 

udé-m6 uma-m 
2 ps. wéi-nje 2 p.d. wé-née 2 p.p. wén-né 
3 ps. wéeu-né 3 p.d. wéi-nje 3 p-p. wai-nje 


C. Verbs compounded with Modal Affixes. Specimen : 


(modal affix bo). 


ho-i-bo, ‘‘ kill (something) ” 


Indicative. Imperative- 

Definite Past. Future.!” Adhortative. 
I p.s. ho-u-bo-qalé ho-dé-bo-nté ho-do-bo-m 
2 ps; ho-u-bo-gé ho-u-bo-nté ho-i-bo 
3 ps. ho-u-bo-gé ho-m-bo-nté ho-u-bo 
I p.d. ho-nté-bo-gé h-a-bo-nté h-a-bo-m 
2 p.d. ho-u-bo-gé ho-bo-bé ho-bo 
3 p.d. ho-t-bo-gé1® ho-nét-bo-nté ho-1-bo 
I p.p. h-anté-bo-gé ho-ma-bo-nté ho-ma-bo-m 
2 p.p. h-au-bo-gé ho-m-bo-mpé ho-m-bo 
3 p.p. h-at-bo-gé'® ho-nai-bo-nté h-ai-bo 
D. Compounded Verbs with Pronoun Object. Specimen: ho-t-njo-bo, “ kill (some- 

thing) for him” (pron. obj. of 3rd p. sg.). 
Indicative. Imperative- 

Definite Past. Future. Adhortative. 
I p.s. ho-u-no-bo-qalé ho-dé-m-bo-nté ho-dé-m-bo-m 
2 p.s. ho-u-no-bo-gé ho-u-no-bo-nté ho-t-njo-bo 
3 ps. ho-u-no-bo-gé ho-né-m-bo-nté ho-u-no-bo 
I p.d. ho-né-m-bo-gé h-a-ném-bo-nté h-a-ném-bo-m 
2 p.d. ho-u-no-bo-gé ho-né-bo-hé ho-no-bo 
3 p.d. ho-i-njo-bo-gé ho-nét-njé-bo-nté ho-t-njo-bo 
I p.p. h-a-né-m-bo-gé ho-ma-m-bo-nté ho-ma-m-bo-m 
2 p.p. h-au-no-bo-gé ho-n-no-bo-mpé ho-n-no-bo 
3 p-p. h-at-njo-bo-gé ho-nat-njé-bo-nté —_ ha-t-njo-bo 





16 For *wedenem, wedem. 

17 The present and indefinite past are not in use for verbs compounded with modal affixes. 
18 Also hotbogetté. 

18 Also haibogaité. 
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E. Praesens Consuetudinis (Habitual Present) with ~jé-, -jo-. 


“ ” 


open. 


I 
2 
3 
I 
2 
3 p.d. 
I 
2 
3 
F 


. Simple Verbs in Juxtaposttion (§29). 
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Q 
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(a) Simple. 


dawét-dj-alé 
dawéi-djé-jeé 
dawét-djé-lé 
dawét-djé-nté 
dawét-djé-ubé 
dawé1-djé-1té 
dawé1-dj-anté 
dawét-dj-aubé 
dawét-dj-atté 


(a) First verb in def. 
past, second verb 


in present. 
éga-négalé 
Sgé-negejeé 
égé-négélé 
égén-négéenté 
égéu-négéubé 
Egé1-négerté 
éqan-négante 
éqau-négaubé 
égai-négaité 


(d) Second verb in 
definite past with 
pronoun object 


3 ps. 
éu-né-wégalé 
éu-né-wege 
éu-né-wegé 
én-én-wegé 
éu-né-wege 
é1-njé-wegé 
an-én-wegé 
au-né-wegé 
at-njé-wegé 


(ob) Compounded 
with mod. aff. bo. 

dawét-bo-j-alé 
dawét-bo-jo-7é 
dawé1-bo-jo-lé 
dawét-bo-jo-nté 
dawét-bo-jo-ubé 
dawét-bo-jo-1té 
dawé1-bo-j-anté 
dawéi-bo-j-aubé 
dawéi-bo-j-aité 


Specimen: dawé-t, 


(c) Id. with pron. 
obj. of 3rd p. sg. 
n 
dawét-bo-j-an-alé 

dawét-bo-j-an-é 
dawét-bo-jo-u-né 
dawét-bo-jo-n-énté 
dawét-bo-jo-u-né 
dawét-bo-j0-1-njé 
dawét-bo-ja-né-nté 
dawét-bo-j-au-né 
dawét-bo-j-a1-njé 


Specimen : first verb é-, “‘ go,’’ second verb 
négé-t, “‘ stay, dwell”; hédé1, “‘ die”; wé-i-njé, “ say to him.” 


(6) Second verb in (c) Second verb in 


def. past. 

(éu-fédéqalé) 
(€u-fédege) 
&u-fedégé 
(én-sédégé) 
(€u-fédégé) 

é1-sédégé 
(an-sédégé) 
(au-fédéqé) 
at-sédégé 


future. 
édé-hédénté (dé) 
éu-fédénté (dé) 
én-sédénté (dé) 
a-hédénté (dé) 
é-hédébé (dé) 
énét-sédénté (dé) 
&ma-hédénté (dé) 
én-sédémpé (dé) 
énai-sédénté (dé) 


(e) Second verb in (f) Imperative - ad- 


future with 
pron. obj.. 


édé-n-wenté 
éu-né-wenté 
én-né-wéenté 
a-néng-wéenté 
é-né-webé 
Enéi-njé-wenté 
éma-ng-wenté 
én-né-wempé 
énat-njé-wenté 


hortative with 
pron. obj. 


édé-n-wé-m 
&1-njé-we 
én-né-we 
a-néng-we-m 
é-né-we 
€i-njé-we 
éma-ng-we-m 
én-né-we 
ai-nje-we 





G. 


whr AWN HWD HA 


20) 
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Cy 


x. Verbs compounded with Modal Affixes in Juxtaposition. Specimen: first verb é-, 
““go’’; second verb gé-t-si, “‘ throw away ”’ ; with pron. obj. 3rd p. sg. gés-njé-hi, 
“throw it away.” 


(a) Second verb in (6) Second verb in (c) Imperative-ad- 


def. past. future. hortative. 
I p.s. aS .. €u-né-géu-fi-kalé édé-ng-ké-n-si-nté  édé-ng-ké-n-si-m 
2 p.s. - .. €u-né-géu-fi-ké éu-né-ge-n-si-nté €1-njé-ge-1-st 
3 p.s. = .. €u-né-géu-fi-ké én-néng-ke-n-si-nté én-né-gée-n-st 
I p.d. - .. €n-eng-kéu-fi-ké a-néng-ké-n-st-nté a-néng-ké-n-sim 
2 p.d éu-né-géu-ft-ké é-né-ge-hi-bé é-né-gée-ht 
3 p.d. - .. €t-ngé-géu-fi-ké énét-njé-ge-n-si-nté &t-njé-gée-u-ft 
I p.p. ji .. an-eng-kéu-fi-ké éma-ng-ké-n-si-nté &ma-ng-ké-n-sim 
2 p.p. bie .. a@u-né-géu-fi-ké én-né-gée-n-si-mpé — én-né-gé-n-st 
3 p-p. Sa .. at-njge-géu-fi-ké énat-njé-ge-n-si-nté at-njé-géu-fi 


H. Negative Forms. Specimen: ho-t, “kill’’; ho-i-bo, “kill (something) ”’ ; 
wé-1-njé, ““ say to him.” 
(a) Common Negative of Simple Verbs. (6) Common Negative of Verbs with 
Modal affix. 
é-hot, “‘ I, you, he, we, they do(es) (did) é-hot-bo-1, “ I, etc. not kill (something).”’ 
(will) not kill.” 


(c) Vetative of Simple Verbs. (ad) Vetative of Verbs with Modal 
Affix. 

sg. .. €-hot-djé, ‘do not kill.” sg. .. €-hot-bo-t-djé 

du., pl. é-hom-mé, “do not kill.” du., pl. &-hom-bo-m-mé 


(e) Vetative with Pronoun Object. 


sg. .. &-weét-tém-mé, “do not tell me.” du., pl. .. &wén-tém-mé 

sg. .. 6€-wéi-njém-meé, “do not tell him.” du., pl. .. &-wén-ném-meé. 
sg. .. &-wéi-mém-mé, “do not tell us.” du., pl. .. &wém-mém-mé. 
sg. .. &wét-mim-meé, “do not tell them.”’ du., pl. .. &wém-mim-me. 


X. SPECIMEN VOCABULARY 


(a) Man and Soctety. 12. sister, émém. 
I. man, do. re: husband, molo. 
2. woman, mie. 14. friend, wjau, 
3. man (human species), do-mié. 15. enemy, foe, jogéidjo. 
: child, Py (5) Parts of the Body, etc. 
6. father, adai, attest. 16. body, wu. 
7. mother, ana. 17. head, falém. 
8. uncle, awau. 18. ear, angkét. 
g. son, gélu (fa). Ig. eye, 1djogo. 

10. daughter, omit. 20. nose, 704. 

11. brother, énéu. 21. cheek, gadu. 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3I. 
32. 
33. 
34- 
35. 
30. 
37: 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4I. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 
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mouth, éuwa. 
lip, éuwa bones. 
voice, a. 
language, a féu. 
tongue, féu. 
tooth, ztéha. 
chin, héisaga. 
chest, nimogo. 
breast, nimé. 
milk, nimé (bu). 
belly, jahélé. 
back, mogodu. 
shoulder, nadé, baga. 
neck, gampt. 
dung, génto. 
urine, génjéhu. 
penis, mu. 
vagina, géma. 
foot, odo. 

knee, odo hélé. 
hand, mé. 

finger, mé géla-géla. 
toe, odo géla-qéla. 
nail, méngkét. 
bone, bo. 

blood, okt. 

skin, wa. 

flesh, mélém. 


(c) House and Home-life. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53: 
54- 
55: 
50. 
57: 
58. 
59. 
60. 


house, 1meé. 
men’s house, ongko. 
young men’s house, obé. 
stairs, ladder, odowalo. 
wall, déla. 
fire, 2. 
smoke, tdjogonim. 
fire-wood, 7é. 
stone axe, hé, daméhé. 
fish-net, wau. 
carrying net, holobot. 

. fish, ga. 

. meat, mélém. 

. sago, ft. 

. tobacco, habagat. 


. bow, féla nana. 
. arrow, féla ut. 
. war, tsam-féla (isam=“‘ anger ’’). 


(d) Plants, etc. 


68. 


69. 


garden, hégé. 
sugar-cane, 7% 


70. 
(ie 
72. 
73: 
74- 
75: 
70. 
77: 
78. 
79- 
80. 
8I. 


(e 


~— 


gl. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
g0. 
97: 


98. 
99. 


sweet potato, ningkét. 
coconut tree, qo. 
banana tree, ém. 
rotan, gé. 
bamboo, dbohé. 
tree, no. 

branch, agau. 
root, gampu. 
leaf, fé. 

wood, o. 

fruit, and. 

grass, uga, uda. 


Animals. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
so. 
87. 
88. 
8g. 
go. 


animal, obo-jogu (lit. “‘ pig-dog ’’). 

bird, azé. 

animal’s tail, démé (general). 

bird’s tail, élém. 

wing, nodo. 

nest, nalé. 

egg, do. 

tame pig, 70bo (jo=“‘ village ”’). 

wild boar, agéla obo (agela= 
“jungle ’’). 

dog, joqu. 

kangaroo, émého. 

cassowary, aubagé, aubangké. 

rat, wé. 

louse, mt. 

mosquito, héngkéntu. 

snake, damit (general), ¢haqgat 
(poisonous). 

frog, hike. 

crocodile, gatkulum, qatkulung. 


(f) Sky and Earth. 


roo. 
LOT. 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
IIO. 
Tir. 
112. 
II3. 
II4. 
II5. 


sky, jaqu. 

earth, gant. 

sun, hu. 

moon, 0go. 

star, dalo. 

rain, ja. 

wind, alu. 

water, bu. 

island, jogoba. 
mountain, homungka. 
forest, agéla. 

river, wt. 

stone, duga. 

ground, gant. 

canoe, gaji (women’s), tfa (men’s). 
paddle, dém. 
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(g) Adjectives. 

116. great, big, gabam. 
117. small, génting. 

118. long, hékt. 

119. short, fogém. 

120. thick, duga-duqa. 
121. thin, hélé-hélé. 

122. fat, duntum. 

123. thin, meagre, gélé-gélé. 
124. ripe, ant, nime. 

125. unripe, golu. 

126. deep. wau-wau. 

127. shallow, hehe. 

128. high, hekt. 

129. low, ané. 

130. straight, htkals. 

131. crooked, 7él1-7él1. 
132. heavy, éhé. 

133. light, foma-foma. 
134. dumb, amum. 

135. deaf, gogum. 

136. blind, gumpa. 

137. hard, bobo. 

138. soft, malé-malé. 

139. strong, élé, élégét. 
140. weak, malé, élé bam. 
141. hot (temp.), do-tsam. 
142. hot (object), naumeé. 
143. cold (temp.), him. 
144. cold (object), nuqu. 
145. broad, wide, géu-géu. 
146. narrow, ktkt. 

147. dry, géléng-kélém. 


148. wet, filéubogé (verbal form !). 


149. good, for. 

150. bad, Aim. 

151. old (age), héna. 

152. old (object), malé. 
153. young, hogolo. 

154. new, néme. 

155. white, géléumam. 

156. black, nogomam. 

157. ted, hasai, nimé-nimé. 


(h) Verbs (Imperatives). 
158. eat, ané-1(-ko). 
159. drink, ané-1(-st). 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
107. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
P7i: 
r72: 
173; 
174. 
175. 
170. 
177. 
178. 
179. 


bite, agé-1(-bo). 

rise, a-t-nju. 

swim, htko-t. 

speak, élé-1(-ko). 

kill, ho-t(-bo), ho-t(-ko). 
roast pork, 0b0 hané-1-bo (hambo). 
give it, 7é-1-né. 

take it, déwé-1. 

hold it, goluwé-4-njé. 
make it, do it, mogo-t. 
be silent, Ailé-t-bo. 

call him, géné-i-njo(-qo). 
wait, dagé-t. 

hear, bodo-t. 

look, see, édé-t. 

ask him, hiné-1-njé-hi. 
go away, &é, &1. 

come, mé-t. 

hit, beat, wé-1, habé-1. 
throw (it), gé-a-njé-ht. 


(¢) Times of the Day. 


180. 
I8I. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


day, ja. 

night, déntaz. 
morning, déné. 
to-day, dagé-ja. 
to-morrow, wahéna. 
yesterday, wéna. 
now, mana. 


(k) Location. 


187. 
188. 
189g. 
Igo. 
Igl. 
192. 


above, over, buma. 
under, a. 

near, nobé. 

far-off, ahau. 
outside, mot-nja. 
inside, é-nja. 


(1) Indefinite Numerals. 


193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


197. 


much, many, hélém. 

nothing, éhagaho. 

all, everything, nanéméné. 

some, few, méhé-méhé, mpémpa 
(mpat-mpat). 

enough, nahingkt. 
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ADDENDA 


(1) According to one of my informants (the one mentioned in §4 of the grammar) 
a separate form for the pronoun of the Ist person plural inclusive is in use, viz. &é, 
“we” (Mal. “ kita ’’), whereas méjé (see §6 of the grammar) should be used for the 
exclusive ‘‘ we’’ (Mal. ‘‘ kami’). In the same way, according to this informant, the 
possessive pronoun for the Ist p. pl. imcl. is ét. 


This information, however, is not sufficiently substantiated by others, who give 
méjé as the only pronoun for the rst p. pl. both incl. and excl. Also the conjugation 
of the verb does not support the conception of a distinction in inclusive and exclusive, 
which is a characteristic feature of Malayo-Polynesian although it also occurs in some 
Papuan languages (cf. A. Capell in Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 53-55). The con- 
jugation shows only one person affix both for the pronoun subject and the pronoun 
object in the Ist p. pl. incl. and excl., this affix always containing the m-element, or, 
by assimilation, an ” or mg. This is admitted by the said informant himself. 


Moreover, the closely related languages of Nafri and Tanah Merah also show 
only one form both for the Ist p. pl. pronoun incl. and excl. They are m1, me for 
Nafri (cf. méjé in Sentani) and e’e for Tanah Merah (cf. éé as given by this informant 
for the incl. in Sentani, but in Tanah Merah given for both incl. and excl.). 


It is therefore possible that éé is a second form, synonym to méeé, originally of 
local or dialectical use, to which in some (more intellectual ?) circles or dialects has 
been attributed the force of Malay “‘ kzta’’ under Mal.-Pol. influence. 


(2) In the same class as the modal affixes mé and é mentioned in §26, Ist category, 
belong other roots of verbs of similar or related sense, indicating movement, e.g. 
fo (ho, so), which is the root of the verb fo-z, “‘ go across,’’ and 0, which is the root of 
the verb o-t, ‘‘ go down, descend.”’ Thus gou-fo-gé, 3 p. sg. def. past of yo-z, “ do, 
act,’’ and mod. aff. fo ; tilou-fo-gé, id. of tilo-t, ‘‘ dive,” etc. ; ogow-o-gé, 3 p.sg. def. 
past of ogo-t, ‘‘ pour out,’”’ and mod. aff. 0 ; duwén-o-nté, 3 p. sg. fut. of duwé-t, “ fall,” 
and mod. aff. 0, etc. 


In the second category (cf. modal affixes bo, go, etc., in §26) belongs another 
affix which I had not previously recognized, viz. di (ti), that indicates an upward 
action. E.g. folou-di-ké, 3 p. sg. def. past of folo-i, “‘ cut,’ and mod. aff. di ; agénéu- 
dt-ké, 3 p. sg. def. past of agéné-i, “ hack, cut,’’ and mod. aff. di, etc. This modal 
affix is also contained in the word wéitijéuné mentioned in §25. 


(3) Just as roots indicating movement, other than é and mé, may serve as 
modal affixes (see fo and 0 above), so such roots may serve as the first component 
in juxtaposition of verbal forms (cf. §29). Thus fou-né-négé, 3 p. sg. def. past of the 
composition of fo-t, “‘ go across,’ and né-t, “ stick,’’ with infixed pronoun object 
3 p. sg.; fot-badau-gogé, 3 p. du. def. past of the composition of fo-i and bada-i, 
“unite,” with mod. aff. go ; ow-agou-bo-gé, 3 p. sg. def. past of the composition of 
0-4, “go down, descend,” and ago-i, “‘ descend, dismount,’’ with mod. aff. bo; 
ou-duwké (for ou-duwé-gé), 3 p. sg. def. past of the composition of 0-1 and duwé-i, 
“ fall” ; jéw-éléu-fo-gé, 3 p. sg. def. past of the combination of 7é-7, “ go up,”’ and 
élé1, ‘“ emerge,’”’ with mod. aff. fo ; jén-tuwé-nté, 3 p. sg. fut. of the combination of 
jé4 and duwé-1, “ fall,” together meaning “ emerge from the top, jump out of the 
top,” etc. 


(4) The (reduplicated) root or stem of a verb appears sometimes to be used as 
some sort of verbal noun or infinitive, e.g. 1 founénégé na honsom (<*hon-hon), “‘ he 
went-and-stuck at him with fire (for) his burning (i.e. burning him or to burn him) ”’ ; 
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hé fattodoubogé né bét-bét, ‘‘ they went-and-struck with axes (for) his searching (i.e. 
searching for him or to search for him) ”’; 1.é7-& (<*né é1-é1) mo éwolé, “ his going 
(or to go) only he went away ”’ (i.e. “‘ he went on his way with no definite object ’’), 
etc. 

(5) There appear to exist some separate forms of a conditional or optative which 
had not previously come to my attention, possibly because they are rather rare. 
Moreover, according to my information, all the persons of the dual and plural of 
this formation in its non-compounded form seem to be the same as the corresponding 
persons of the present, e.g. Ist p. du. énté, “if we should (could) go”’; 3rd p. pl. 
aité, ‘‘ if they should (could) go,” etc. (cf. Specimen Tables of Conjugation, letter C). 
I have, however, not been able to confirm the information on this point. 

The forms for the singular are: Ist p. sg. é-lé, 2 p. sg. é-t-mé, 3 p. sg. &-u-bé, 
all from the root é, “ go.” 

This formation can also take a modal affix, in which case the forms of the dual 
and plural are constructed in the same way as the definite past of verbs compounded 
with such a modal affix, with only the ending -bé replacing the ending -gé of the 
definite past. E.g. Ist p. du. 7é-nté-bo-bé, ‘‘ if we two should (could) become ”’ ; 
3rd p. pl. 7é1-bo-bé, “ if they should (could) become ”’ (root 7é- and mod. aff. bo), etc. 

The three persons for the singular in this case are: Ist p. sg. 7é-t-bo-lé, 2 p. sg. 
jé-i-bo-i-mé, 3 p. sg. 7é-u-bo-bé. 

Taking a pronoun object the dual and plural are again built similarly as the 
definite past of verbs compounded with a modal affix taking a pronoun object, the 
ending -bé replacing the -gé of the definite past (cf. Specimen Tables, letter D). 
E.g. 1st p. du. bodo-n-ém-bo-bé, “‘ if we two should (could) hear ’’; 3rd p. pl. bodas- 
njo-bo-bé, “ if they should (could) hear,”’ etc. 

The singular is in this case: Ist p. sg. bodo-1-njo-bo-lé; 2 p. sg. bodo-t-njo-bo-1- 
mé; 3 p. sg. bodo-u-no-bo-bé. 

This form should be distinguished from the forin with -7é-, -jo- of §25, the latter 
being in reality a habitual present, which is sometimes used in such a way as to acquire 
the force of a conditional or irrealis. However, sometimes they appear to be used 
together ; thus the example quoted in §25 may also read thus: bompa dawétbojouné 
bu dodou-bé maité, the form dodoubé being the conditional dealt with here. The 
following sentence spoken by a man to an animal in a popular folk-tale may serve to 
illustrate the use of this conditional: do dé mié dé jéiboimé bodoitoboime, “if you 
should become man (or) woman (i.e. a human being), you would hear (i.e. understand) 
me.’ It is noteworthy that the 2nd p. sg. of this form is the same as that given for 
the 2nd p. sg. of the imperative in the language of Tanah Merah. 


H. K. J. Cowan. 








INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

The fourth Congress will be held in Vienna from September Ist to 8th, 1952. 

The Austrian Government and the scientific institutions and societies in Vienna 
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The Austrian Executive Committee includes : 

President : Rev. Father Professor Wilhelm Schmidt, Anthropos Institute. 
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scientific tours and social functions. All members will receive a copy of the Pro- 
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Members who intend to submit papers should send the titles to the Secretary. 
Except in special cases, the time allotted to every paper will be twenty minutes, plus 
another ten minutes for discussion. 

Apart from anthropological and ethnological subjects, in the strict sense, papers 
may deal with questions of applied ethnology, demography, sociology, psychology 
(as referring to ethnological problems), science of religion, linguistics, folk-lore, 
prehistory, paleo-ethnology, origin and distribution of cultivated plants and 
domesticated animals. 

Further circulars will be issued giving full information as to the sections of the 
Congress, the easiest way of remitting fees, the possibilities of accommodation in 
Vienna, etc. 

The Austrian Committee cordially invites anthropologists, ethnologists, 
sociologists, folk-lorists, linguists, prehistorians and archeologists of all nations to 
attend the 4th International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 
in Vienna. It will do its utmost to make this Congress, from both the scientific 
and social point of view, worthy of the previous sessions, in London (1934), Copen- 
hagen (1938) and Brussels (1948). 

Members who will attend the Congress as delegates of governments, universities, 
scientific institutions or scientific societies are requested to bring this to the knowledge 
of the Secretary. 

On behalf of the Officers of the Permanent Council : 

Str JoHN L. Myres, H. J. FLEURE, 
Kaj BIRKET-SMITH, FRANS M. OLBRECHTS. 

On behalf of the Austrian Executive Committee : 

WILHELM SCHMIDT, ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, 
WILHELM KoPPERS, JOSEF WENINGER. 
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REVIEWS 
De Papoea—Cultuurimprovisator. By Dr.G. J. Held. W. van Hoeve, ’s-Gravenhage 
and Bandung. 1951. Pp. 231. 

Dr. G. J. Held is already known first as a missionary in Dutch New Guinea and 
later—auntil this year—a professor at the University of Djakarta. His earlier work, 
Papoeas van Waropen and his grammar and vocabulary of the Waropen language, 
have dealt with his special area. In this book, however, he presents a general survey 
of the life and problems of New Guinea as a whole, which evinces both wide reading 
and much consideration of the problems facing the native peoples under the changing 
conditions of post-war years. His frontispiece is a diagram of the globe showing 
what he considers these new infiuences to be: arrows leading from Indonesia, from 
Australia and from America mark their sources. 

The author’s aim is summarized on p. 8 : speaking of the coming of new artifacts 
stultifying the local manufacturing processes, he says, “‘ It is therefore unintelligent 
even from the practical angle to deny the old Papuan culture or to set it as nothing 
over against the great deal that the Papuans can take over into their culture in the 
most modern times. In any case, ways must now first be found, whereby the 
acculturation can take place, and if those ways are not found, the Papuan people 
face a very dark future.” 

In pursuit of this aim the author divides New Guinea into eight culture-areas, 
and proceeds to give a general description of each, covering in successive chapters 
the subjects of economics, personality, social groupings, religious ideas and practice, 
and in the concluding chapter the changes that are coming in the island from the 
three directions mentioned. The subjects are mostly quite well treated within the 
narrow limits space allows the writer, and only one can be selected here for mention, 
because it is a subject of importance in post-war years, and often misunderstood by 
Europeans: the various religious cults which have sprung up as a combined result 
of contact with Western civilization and with Christianity. Dr. Held devotes a 
chart (p. 191) and a section to them, describing them as “ economically orientated 
revival movements,’ as indeed they are. In the Geelvink Bay area they are linked 
with native hero-beliefs, e.g. in the Mansren cult. This is true also in Papua. The 
post-war cargo cults, especially in this region, are discussed. Held stresses, however, 
that war conditions did not originate these cults, but merely accentuated them. 
Such revivals are “ a cultural alarm signal.’’ They have not been primarily political, 
and the answer is not suppression or punishment but improved living conditions. 
In this statement Held rightly follows F. E. Williams, whose work he quotes. 

Although the author gives only the closing chapter to what is really the subject 
of his book—the “ cultuurimprovisator ’’—this review must be mainly concerned 
with that chapter. What types of change does he envisage for the Papuans? Is 
it a case of permeating change or radical revolution ? The difference is all-important. 
Held stresses the impossibility of separating the culture from the people whose 
culture it is, while at the same time the individual is not entirely absorbed in the 
group. For him “culture change means always change of personality.” ‘‘ The 
human meaning of culture change must not be sought in the changed cultural 
situation in itself, but in the altered interplay between the changing culture and the 
changing personality. It is here not a question of the change of ‘ things,’ for things 
have meaning in the human sphere only so far as they speak to men, ‘say 

. 
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something’ ’’ (p. 211). The writer instances the process of taking to clothing: 
this indicates a changed relationship between oneself and the world. It is interesting 
in this regard to recall that the abandonment of clothing was a symptom of a rebellion 
in toto against the white man’s ways in the recent Naked Cult in Santo, New Hebrides, 
and this seems to bear Heid’s view out. What is needed to get the Papuan to accept 
a change in some cultural elements is therefore to get him to see a meaning in it. 
This is a perfectly true contention 

‘The old must decline in order to make room for the new” (p. 216)—but 
cannot the new come in side by side with the old, so that the Papuan may take what 
is of value from both and forge a new culture which shall ultimately be not a 
syncretism but a new unity ? The aim of the Australian New Guinea Administration 
is to set the stage for such a result. The power responsible for introducing the new 
culture must see to it that there is no void in the native life, so that no ‘‘ back to the 
mat ’’ movement will be caused, as so often happens, for instance, in Australia. 
The changed policy of the Dutch Administration regarding education—changed 
since Held wrote this book—is evidence that they also are realizing this truth. 

Or should the Papuans be left alone and “‘ isolated in a well-chosen terrain ”’ ? 
The author realizes both the impossibility and the undesirability of this from the 
natives’ point of view as well as the whites’. On the contrary he considers that both 
Papuans and whites “ gain most advantage from an attempt to develop New Guinea, 
making use of modern scientific insights, including the field of sociology ”’ (p. 218). 
Government, missions and industry must work together. 

Education is a first call in development, however costly it may be. Held 
compares achievements in Dutch and Australian New Guinea. If, however, such 
an island as Biak is relatively highly educated, this must be set against the fact that 
in Australian New Guinea elementary education is more evenly spread, at any rate 
in Papua. The recent Dutch decision to provide elementary education in the 
vernaculars and later education in Dutch, as against the previous policy of teaching 
only in Malay (except in Numfor-speaking areas) will mean a thorough overhaul of 
the educational system, and bring it more in line with that found in Australian New 
Guinea. But at least Dutch New Guinea has never been guilty of pidgin. 

A similar comparison in the industrial field shows that Australian New Guinea 
has gained more in wealth and in health services to workers. Held recognizes 
however, the evils of indenture systems. Prices charged abroad react sharply on 
native industry where this is developed. 

Dr. Held concludes that “the Papuan improvises, yet only within a given 
framework,” but he has entered irrevocably into the wider modern world. He 
does not, however, offer any blueprints for the future, in any sphere of activity 
whatever. 

The book itself is excellently produced on art paper and attractively bound. 
Illustrations culled from many sources are well produced in themselves, and give a 
pictorial review of many parts of the island. Diagrams are given to show external 
influences, culture areas, and the spread of some of the best known modern religious 
cults. Overall maps are given inside the front and back covers. 

A. CAPELL. 
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Art Mélanésien. By Patrick O’Reilly. Paris, 1951. Pp. 1-43. 

This delightfully produced little book contains drawings by several Melanesian 
artists—Somuk, Tsimés, Hikot, Tsumomok, Ketahon—from Buka. Their range 
of subjects takes in religion, ceremony, magic, traditions and domestic activity. 
The drawings themselves, on scraps of documents and so forth, were done with 
coloured crayons. 


This medium of expression has had too little encouragement both in New Guinea 
and the islands, and in Aboriginal Australia. That it has potentialities which may 
be rewarding to the anthropologist is demonstrated by this book, as it was recently 
in Sydney by an exhibition of Papuan and New Guinea art from the Central Govern- 
ment School, Sogeri (vide South Pactfic, Vol. 5, No. 6), sponsored by the Pacific 
School of Administration. This is particularly the case when such drawings are 
described in detail, or serve to supplement some anthropological investigation : 
for in a non-literate society drawings of this type, like other forms of art, reveal 
attitudes, themes and emphases not always easily uncovered elsewhere. Moreover, 
such a medium is, in effect, applied art ; and although it must necessarily depend on 
traditional art forms, it can be pliable and responsive to external direction. In this 
way it will produce something different, which adds to our knowledge of a people. 
For instance, in Father O’Reilly’s book a legend “‘ conte des deux personnes et des 
chiens’ is illustrated with drawings by Somuk, lending colour to the narration 
and highlighting certain episodes. One would like to know more about the other 
drawings that illustrate this book; e.g., le vieux de Bekut. Histoire de |’origine 
des arbres et plantes cultivées. . .; Guérian, le fondateur de Gagan. . .; Totopiok 
esprit ; nativité du Christ ; etc. However, this is on the whole an interesting and 
valuable contribution, which should inspire other workers to produce more along 
these lines. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Mythos und Kult bei Naturvolkern. Ad. E. Jensen. Franz Steiner Verlag. 
Wiesbaden, 1951. Pp. 432. Price, DM 24.80. 

In an italicized concluding sentence of this book, the author states, “‘ All in all, 
the foregoing book is to be regarded as a first attempt to attain a new, i.e. culture- 
morphological, science of religion.”” For these purposes it is well adapted and 
worthy of much consideration. He sets out certain theses whose acceptance would 
mean a basic overhaul of much current comparative religion, leading in the direction 
of the theory of primitive monotheism as stated by the Vienna School. The curious 
part is that Jensen rejects the findings of this school while so many of his own 
conclusions harmonize with it. 

First of all he rejects Tylor’s theory of animism, claiming that the god concept 
precedes the soul concept. The gods (or rather a certain type we shall deal with 
below) placed souls in sacred spots, and at death these souls return to the gods. 
These earliest gods are what Jensen calls dema-gods, borrowing the term from the 
Marind-anim of S.E. Dutch New Guinea. He applies the term to all concepts of 
divine beings peopling the earth in a mythical primeval period, and responsible for 
its geographical features, fauna and flora, as well as human beings. This period, 
he says, always ends with the killing of one dema at least and sometimes more. With 
this primal murder the mythical period ceases ; some of the demas become mortal 
men, animals or plants, death reigns, and moral laws and social organizations are 
established. Religious rites carried out by these peoples—mostly those he calls 
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the “Old Planters’ are commemorations of that primal period, and sacrifice is 
again such a commemoration, not a propitiation, until a much later and degraded 
time. 

This concept, of course, fits in with the Wandjina concept in Australia, to a 
degree at least, and the interest of Australian students will be attracted to Jensen’s 
treatment of the Wandjina cult of the Northern Kimberley Division of Australia 
(pp. 143-155). It is remarkable, however, that he makes little or no reference to 
Australian work on the subject. The name of Professor Elkin is omitted from the 
bibliography and is mentioned only once in the text. The information is based on 
material gathered by Dr. Petri in his 1938 expedition. Very little attention is paid 
to the broad field of Australian religion apart from the Kimberlies. The Wandjina 
cult is hardly to be taken as typical of Australia. Moreover, it may be added, that 
a good collection of the Wandjina myths, which Jensen desiderates, does exist in 
Sydney, although it is as yet unpublished. A study of the Australian religious 
literature, as found, e.g. in various numbers of Oceania, would have convinced the 
author that the Rainbow Serpent certainly has an origin quite different from that 
of the Wandjinas. 

The generalizations that Jensen makes are sometimes of this unjustified nature, 
even on quite important subjects. One such is that of the origin of soul and spirit 
doctrines. Rejecting Tylor’s animistic theory, he holds that the concept of the 
dema came first, and the concept of individual spirits from that. Evil spirits, he 
holds, are usually souls that have died violent deaths, or that are blocked from 
attaining heavenly bliss. Other spirits are the spiritual counterparts of plants and 
animals: this is the distinction commonly made, and illustrated, for instance in 
Codrington’s distinction between famate and vui in the Banks Islands. Human 
souls, however, are created by the demas along with souls of other kinds, and are set 
in sacred spots. This is good doctrine for N.W. Australia, but whether it is ground 
for generalization is another matter—even though Jensen holds that it is supported 
by “‘ many other peoples ” as far afield as South America. 





There are other types of gods to be considered as well. Jensen considers that 
high gods are characteristic of cattle cultures and that they are sky-beings not related 
to the dema’s. The gods of the polytheists he regards as amalgams of the two 
concepts. There are also cross types, e.g. in Mexico, where gods of dema type are 
still conceived as present and active beings. It is characteristic of dema’s that 
they no longer function in the world. 

Sacrifice, to Jensen, is primarily a ritual killing commemorating and making 
real in the present the original murder of the dema(’s). Head-hunting is such. 
Animal sacrifice is substitutionary for human sacrifice ; bloody sacrifice of man or 
animal as an offering to living and present deities is something later like the deities 
themselves, and it is a degeneration. He makes much of the doctrine of degeneration 
and survival. 


As against Lévy-Bruhl, Jensen holds that primitive man is not prelogical ; he 
differs from civilized man in differences of cultural formations. The fundamental 
questions are always the same; the answers vary, but it is a matter of the basic 
ground of creativity realizing itself in different ways at different periods. The author 
has much to say about games as connected with myth: cult is prior, and when in 
course of time the meaning of the cult is lost, the acts tend to remain as games, first 
sacred, then secular. 

A great deal of Jensen’s writing recalls that of the Vienna School, although he 
dissociates himself from their conclusions. Yet he often presupposes just the sort 
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of primeval uniformity of doctrine that they do in their doctrine of a primitive 
revealed monotheism. He suggests one original ‘““myth’”’ and one original dema, 
accounting for the relationships of the various cults of many peoples, such as the 
Marind-anim and Kiwai in New Guinea and the Uitoto in South America, and he 
rejects the Paradise myth as being not really primitive. Again, he works on a 
theory of strata that has much in common with the “ circles’’ of Culture-Circle 
theory, though he does not state them explicitly in this book. One would need a 
clearer definition of his relation to the Vienna School than he supplies here. It is 
not clear how he conceives his various strata as originating and interacting. 

From Frobenius Jensen borrows another basic doctrine. This is, that once a 
creative act has brought cultural forms into being, each has its own history. The 
original meaning is often lost, and pseudo-aims spring up, based largely on a hope of 
salvation (Heils-Erwartung). 

There is a great deal in this book which is worth thinking about, and its challenge 
to existing theory of the development of religion cannot be overlooked... It may 
well be that in some instances he has generalized from too narrow a foundation ; 
the effects of this may be serious, especially in regard to the dema-doctrine, which is 
basic to the entire book. Nevertheless, the whole matter is worth investigating 
again and again, and this is just what the writer asks us to do. 


A. CAPELL. 


Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences. Vol. III. Editor Géza Roheim. Inter- 
national Universities Press Inc., New York, 1951. Pp. 1-313. 

This volume extends its interest from psychoanalysis and religion (Bunker, 
Fodor and Wayne), various aspects of anthropology (like orality and dependence 
among Southern Chinese—Muensterberger; Mohave Indian verbal and motor 
profanity—Goldfrank ; sexuality among Blood Indians—Devereux), to folk-lore 
(Hungarian Shamanism—Roheim ; Clowns—Tarachow), literature (Bychowski and 
Pederson-Krag) and sociology (Adorno and Grotjahn). 

Dr. Roheim’s Hungarian shamanism is most interesting and valuable, fully 
documented with references not accessible in Australia ; Muensterberger’s orality 
and dependence should be of comparative interest for us here—many aspects, for 
example, mentioned in this paper, and in the articles on Mohave profanity and Blood 
Indian sexuality, have received little attention in the anthropological literature of 
Pacific and Australian native societies. Jn toto, this volume is provocative and 
interesting, and is a valuable contribution to the growing series published by the 
International Universities Press of New York. 

RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Modern Australian Aboriginal Art. By Rex Batterbee. Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1951. 21 coloured plates, 12 photographic illustrations. Price 
£3 38. 

This attractively produced volume contains coloured reproductions of works 
by several artists of the Hermannsburg school of painting—Albert, Enos, Oskar and 
Ewald Namatjira; Edwin, Otto and Reuben Pareroultja; Walter Ebatarinja ; 
Henoch Raberaba; and Richard Moketarinja. These ten Aboriginal artists are 
making their living from their art—a particularly interesting development for 
Australia. Mr. Batterbee discusses each of these artists, giving something of their 
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individual histories and artistic tendencies and expression. In the case of Albert 
Namatjira, his documentation is complementary to that presented in Mr. C. P. 
Mountford’s little book (The Art of Albert Namatjira, 1944). Mr. Batterbee, of 
course, being the “ father ’’ of this Aboriginal school, is well qualified to give us 
details which up to date we have heard only at second hand. 

Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow has written in a Foreword a valuable introduction to the 
meaning and function of traditional Aranda art. The truism that Aranda native 
art, ‘‘ though representational in its purpose, depended for its appeal in considerable 
measure upon the accompanying spoken word and chanted verse that made clear 
the purpose of the artist. . .’’ (pp. 2-3) is of general application throughout 
Aboriginal Australia. His ingenious theory that conventionalized or stylized 
Aranda art evolved from the Aborigines looking down upon a landscape, etc., from 
above and not from the side (p. 3) is of more local significance, and is not applicable 
for example, where the cave painting of western Arnhem Land is concerned. 

Mr. Batterbee, however, does not seem to think that the Hermannsburg artists 
have derived any inspiration from their indigenous environment and culture. They 
are presented as dependent on Mission and European sources for inspiration and 
faith, though the reflection of this dependence in their art is not discussed. Mr. 
Batterbee has a deep love of the Central Australian country, but apparently little 
appreciation of indigenous Aboriginal life. Had these two qualities been combined, 
the result would have been a work of inestimable value—whereas now, unfortunately, 
we have but one side of the picture. 





A few points should be mentioned in passing. We are told that “. . . the black 
man. . . has been isolated in his Stone Age for so many centuries” (p. 10). The 


term “‘ Stone Age ”’ is inadequate and has a highly emotional connotation. More- 
over, Mr. Batterbee’s comments in this paragraph (p. 10, paragraph 3) show that he 
is unacquainted with the problems of culture clash. His statement that ‘‘ most of 
our governments, aided by anthropologists, have followed the defeatest plan of 
segregation ’’ (p. 10) has been definitely untrue for nearly two decades: that social 
anthropologists, with practical experience and training, have been alive to the 
problems of cultural adjustment and assimilation is best demonstrated by Professor 
Elkin and many others, not only here in Australia but also in the Pacific. This 
bogey has grown up because anthropologists are interested in, amongst other matters, 
the traditional and indigenous life; to understand the problems of culture contact 
and of readjustment means understanding the indigenous social and cultural con- 
figuration. 

There is also a lack of understanding of Aboriginal economic life, e.g. ‘‘. . . all 
food and belongings being shared among their tribal relations”’ (p. 15), and 
a . certain tribal customs show no respect for an individual’s property ”’ (p. 25), 


The statement (p. 15) that Albert Namatjira’s “. . . greatest critics have been 
anthropologists . . .”’ is just not true (e.g. vide Professor Elkin, Social Horizons, 


July, 1945, pp. 34-39). On the other hand, some art critics have been most unsym- 
pathetic. But the social anthropologist, while appreciating the work of these 
Hermannsburg artists as an outcome of culture contact conditions, special guidance 
and individual expression, may well ask “‘ Why should the Hermannsburg school 
eschew traditional art ?’’ Indigenous art is not as hidebound as Mr. Batterbee 
would suggest ; it may be applied—e.g., as in many areas where Aborigines have 
used lumber crayons and brown paper as a medium, and in so doing have produced 
some beautiful representations, both stylized and realistic, on indigenous themes. 
Aranda traditional art, even if it may have shown some lack of imaginative quality 
(although T. G. H. Strehlow has never suggested this), has no doubt been influenced 
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in recent years by Pitjandjara, Loridja and Wailbri groups, who have come into 
Areyonga and Haast Bluff as well as into Hermannsburg. Surely it is flexible 
enough to develop and “ bloom ”’ on its own basis without needing to rely wholly on 
European inspiration. The art of Namatjira and his colleagues, expressive and 
beautiful as it sometimes is, has not yet delved deeply enough into the rich back- 
ground of Aboriginal traditional life. When it does, as will almost certainly happen, 
we will possess a rare treasure. Mr. Batterbee, however, tries to establish a rigid 
dichotomy between Aboriginal art and that of the Hermannsburg artists, but 
indigenous “ feeling ’’ is bound to make itself apparent sooner or later (e.g., Otto 
Pareroultja “‘. . . goes back unconsciously into his own tribal mythology ”’ (p. 27) 
and produces a rhythmic quality of his own). 

Speaking of Walter Ebatarinja, whose mother was a half-caste, Mr. Batterbee 
mentions that his father was a headman which, he states, “ . seems to give the 
lie to the theory put forward by anthropologists that the Australian aborigines 
have no kings or chiefs’ (p. 33). The author, apparently, is not aware that “‘ head- 
manship ” is quite different from ‘‘ chieftainship ’’ and ‘“‘ kingship,’”’ and that these 
latter are not found in Aboriginal Australia. No theory is at stake, only fact. 


, 


In describing Hermannsburg as “‘ a wonderful field for the study of the mixture 
of white blood with the aboriginal”’ (p. 34), Mr. Batterbee makes two dangerous 
assumptions based on his own impressions: “‘ It is my experience among half-castes 
who have a white father and aboriginal mother . . . that the girls are more reliable 
and more industrious than their brothers. When these half-caste girls marry 
pure-blooded aborigines, the order is reversed in their children and the boys are 
more reliable and hard-working than the girls. This conforms to Mendelism.”’ 
And again, this last group at Hermannsburg “ . are more reliable (than the full- 
blood) and as a rule do not tire of their work so easily,” but ‘“‘ they are probably 
more cunning and not so pleasant in nature.’’ Their sisters, on the other hand, 
“are very lazy,’”’ and so on. Walter, in Mr. Batterbee’s estimation, ‘‘ is more 
cunning and probably more ambitious than the pure-blooded artists ; but I feel that 
he lacks their originality. This may be brought about by his cunning and ambition,” 
“ . . his touch of white blood has been a hindrance. . .””. Uninformed prejudice 
of this kind is detrimental to the adjustment of Aborigines (full-bloods or mixed- 
bloods) to changing conditions, and one might surely have expected better from Mr. 
Batterbee. His excursions into biology and anthropology, with no knowledge of 
these disciplines, spoil what could be a very good book on a particular “‘ school ’’ of 
aboriginal artists. 

Likewise, his comments (pp. 45-46) on what should be done for the Aborigines 
are also impressional, and not based on serious study of their problems. To say 
that the indiscriminate handing out of rations by the Government was a major 
element in Aboriginal cultural disintegration and detribalization is to misstate the 
situation. The so-called ‘‘ dole” system was not a typical development throughout 
Australia, and when it did exist was only one feature among many. So too, p. 47, 
we read that ‘‘ there’s no doubt they (the Aranda) derived from a higher civiliza- 
tion. . .”’. Onthe contrary, there is neither evidence nor need for such an hypothesis. 
Again, the statement that “‘ there seem to have been at least two different waves of 
these original inhabitants of Australia’’ is purely hypothetical, with no factual 
basis—like the suggestion that the tribes living in the “‘ desert ’”’ regions (e.g., the 
Aranda) were ‘‘ the purest in blood.” Nor is it true that the Central Australian 
tribes are the only people who used stone tjurunga ; these were known and used in 
other parts (e.g., in northern South Australia, in East Kimberley and in west-central 
Northern Territory), while their wooden representations are widely distributed. 
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That the symbolic carvings (really incisings) on these stones may be paralleled by 
“ early Egyptian hieroglyphics ”’ is quite beside the point !_ Likewise, the comparison 
of the Central Australian with the north coast Aborigines (pp. 47-48), based only on 
hearsay, adds nothing of value to the volume. 


Finally the title of the book is somewhat misleading. The work of these ten 
Aranda artists is a local development and Mr. Batterbee’s book discusses only applied 
Aranda art and themes: in that sense it should not have been called ‘* Modern 
Australian Aboriginal Art,” for it is not at all representative. The products of the 
school are, when all is said and done, non-indigenous art of a local Aboriginal group. 
One asks, what of modern Aranda traditional art ? And what of the contemporary 
‘schools’ of Aboriginal art flourishing in many parts of Australia—in northern 
Arnhem Land, for example ? 


We must beware of losing our sense of perspective in regard to this Hermannsburg 
school of painting. Without doubt, it is important, and has general bearing on 
Aboriginal progress. Still, the group of artists is small, and their earnings com- 
paratively small and transitory. We must consider the bulk of the native people 
congregated on the Hermannsburg-Haast Bluff-Areyonga stations; what of their 
future, what of their adjustment to changing conditions ? Mr. Batterbee shows that 
he is aware of this vital and immediate problem ; but in the long run it must rest 
with the administrator and the anthropologist to consider these problems in the light 
of their own experiences and training. 


This book is important, mainly because through it many Australians and people 
overseas will come to learn something about the Aborigines, whereas they would not, 
perhaps, read a more detailed and serious volume on that subject. For this reason 
the reviewer has thought it necessary to record certain criticisms, which should in no 
way detract from a genuine appreciation of these great Aranda artists. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 








